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ET him that will 
praise the game birds 
of other lands; but 
wherever you meet 
an American sports- 
man you meet a man 
whose heart will al- 
ways warm at the 
mere mention of the 
name, Bob White. 
Wherever you meet a 
man who has been 
bred in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, there 
you will see one who 
recalls with pleasure 
the picture of a little 
form perched on 
some fence post and 
who hears again that 














clear note, Bob!— 
Bob White! Bob White! as it rolls 
across the undulating uplands. Whoily 


democratic, a bird of and for the people 
—his call the year around a merry greet- 
ing to man, woman and child—who is 
there American born that does not love 
little Bob White, the Game Bird em- 
blematic of the United States? 

And what a royal sport he is! Full 
of life to bubbling over, dressed like a 
gentleman, sought by farmer boy and 
millionaire, and game to the very last, 
he is all that is desirable in a game bird 
and I doubt if America will ever pro- 


duce a better. He lies well to the dogs. 
his cover calls for clever marksmanship, 
his body offers a difficult target, and. 
to top it all, he makes delicious eating 
when cooked properly. If there is any- 
thing more desired to make him popu- 
lar with the masses, it lies in his adapta- 
bility to thrive and multiply within the 
confines of civilization and in his per- 
sistent manner in exterminating the bugs 
and insects that would prove injurious 
to the farmer’s crops if Bob did not take 
them in hand. Added to all which is 
the further fact that once he settles in 
a locality he can generally be found 
within a get-at-able distance of town. 
Bob is also a good breeder, and, judg- 
ing by the number of birds one gener- 
ally flushes in a bevy early in the sea- 
son, he possesses a method of self-pres- 
ervation that brings the majority of a 
hatching to shooting size. Probably his 
two worst enemies are high water and 
hawks. The first only applies to the 
birds who make their nests in the low- 
lands and which are nearly all over- 
flowed before the hatching state is 
reached: The hawks pursue them at 
every opportunity and often I have lo- 
cated quail in a fallen tree-top and heard 
them calling in scared tones to one an 
other, while overhead, circling on ab 
most motionless wings, a pair of hawks 
would be uttering their sharp notes while 
waiting for a chance to pounce on one. 
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In a case like this the sportsman should 
try and kill the hawks first and then 
take his chances with Bob. 

It seems that all Bob White stories, to 
attain the old-time flavor and _ vim, 
should be laid south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line; so when I say there are 
as many birds in Northwestern Illinois 
as in any territory of equal acreage in 
the United States, one can imagine that 
we have fairly good sport up this way. 
This section of the State has always been 
noted for the abundance of its small 
game birds and animals and is still de- 
batable ground for ducks, snipe, quail, 
doves, squirrels and rabbits, and for the 
past few years Bob has led in the run- 
ning by a large majority. You may kill 
more in size and quantity of the other 
sorts while on a day’s scout, but there 
will remain more satisfaction from the 
accomplishment of a clean kill on quail 
in our cover than there would in mak- 
ing a wild-fowl double over decoys. A 
pretty strong assertion, this; but then 
we are north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
and the energy a Northern-bred Bob 
White can get up on short notice is the 
only instinctive asset he possesses 
against the strenuosity of a Northern 
hunter. For we certainly do hunt here. 
Up hill, down hill, across valleys, 
through cornfields, hazel brush, sumach, 
wild grape vines, prairie hay and barb 
wire; across bayous, traversing second- 
growth timber, stubble and everything 
else the birds manage to lead us through 
in the course of a day’s sport. Is it 
hard work? Well, somewhat! Is it 
sport? The finest! While the setting, 
whether upland or low land—framed 
with the tints of frost-touched foliage 
and tempered to keenness by the crisp, 
elear air of autumn—presents a picture 
in anticipation and retrospection that is 
not surpassed by any other phase of 
sport afield. 

Up here we organize camping pil- 
grimages for wild-fowl and fish but I 
do not remember that any of us ever 
prolonged an outing for more than one 
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day in a quest for Bob White. 


A day 
or two during the week while the season 
is on is all we ask, and as the birds are 
plentiful and our farmer friends good 
locaters, we generally manage to bag a 
fair mess. 


* * * 


I remember one November evening at 
a banquet, Doc and I were sitting plate 
by plate at the festive board when some 
spokesman wishing to make a verbal 
shot hit the mark, had raised his arm 
and with extended hand and pointing in- 
dex finger was driving his words home, 
when Doc spoke up and said: ‘“‘ What 
does that remind you of, Billie?” Doc 
was so solemn and dignified about the 
matter I thought his mind was delving 
in Ancient History, so I passed. Then 
Doc explained that there was something 
in the speaker’s pose, his manner of lo- 
cating his subject with his finger that 
reminded Doc of his old setter dog Don 
pointing a bevy of Bob Whites—and 
that started Doc on his hobby. 

“Billie, this is all Tommy-rot, let’s 
make a sneak, get our shooting togs on, 
hire a rig, get the dogs and go after the 
birds tomorrow?” Of course Doc was 
enthusiastic as a sportsman should be, 
but somehow I kind-a liked what he 
called “Tommy-rot’—it brought us 
small townsfolks into a closer relation 
to one another, gave us a small chance 
to declare our big views on subjects that 
were startling the world and made us 
think we were really some pumpkins 
after all, even if it were in so small a 
community that the rest of the world 
never heard how we were glibly discuss- 
ing the mighty subjects that even rulers 
handle with gloves. So I persuaded Doc 
to be bored and promised to go the day 
following, provided Doc’s fever had not 
abated. And it so happened, by thus 
sticking it out, that Doc was at last 
called upon for a speech and his speechi- 
fying was something startling, but, as I 
think of it now, pretty near the truth 
in some respects. I dare not re-write it 


exactly as Doc spoke it, and you could 
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not hire him to try it over. 
spasmodic effort, spontaneous to the mo- 


It was a 


ment and produced an effect. As near 
as I may, it was something like this: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, friends, neighbors 
and citizens. You have called upon me 
to respond to the subject of Civic Im- 
provements. I feel proud of the honor 
and think I can do the subject justice 
as I have been thinking continuously on 
this same subject for the past forty 
years. In the first place: To with 
civic improvements! Our fathers never 
had them and we do not want them. 
What we want is a little less civic and 
a little more Nature. What have your 
civic improvements done for me? I will 
tell you. Civic improvement has taken 
away that which I love most dearly in 
life—the face of Nature. It has blasted 
rocks from the foreheads of our grand 
old bluffs and made them hideous scars 
on the face of Nature. It has felled 
our forests and left a lot of stumps 
sticking around, like tombstones in a de- 
serted graveyard. It has drained gcur 
fine lakes to mud puddles and our rivers 
to creeks. It has exterminated the 
bison and wild pigeon, driven out the 
deer and turkey, decimated our wild- 
fowl and put a damper on field sports 
that no man among us can restore to 
their pristine glory. Again I say, To 
with civic improvements! Gentle- 
men, I thank you.” And Doc sat down. 

His supreme, effort squelched the am- 
bitions of thej other speakers and the 
meeting was adjourned until a later date, 
when Doc was hunting or some place 
else; but it was while we were going 
home Doc and|I, arm in arm, that I no- 
ticed the old boy lurch two or three 
times and I fgrgave him. And now I 
wonder what I had to forgive him for. 
He spoke the true word. 








x * * * * * 

But we had the Bob White hunt all 
right and a glorious day it was. Of 
course Don went along, also my setter 
Dick, and a finer brace of dogs never 
pulled a leash. Now, you should know 
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Dick was a little quicker in action, a lit- 
tle more sensitive on scent, a trifle bet- 
ter ranger than Don; but Don was there 
with the goods all the time and I seem 
to have been the only person who could 
perceive these little points of superiority 
Dick held over Don. Doc could not see 
it; in fact he said, if anything, Don was 
a little the better dog all the way round 
but then Doc is a bachelor and so was 
Don. They had been keeping hall to- 
gether so long they always thought there 
was no one else but each other. The 
dogs ranged along together in fine style 
—hbacking each other as occasion re- 
quired in a way to invite admiration. 
We got away early. The frosty air 
was biting but we robed good, had the 
dogs at our feet, lighted our pipes and 
headed for a friendly farm in the low- 
lands just at the foot of the uplands; 
so that if the birds were not down along 
the river we could find them in the hills. 
The farmer was just finishing up his 
milking as we drove into the barnyard 
and a cup of warm milk that time of the 
day seemed to touch just the right spot. 
Then we limbered up, snapped our 12- 
gauges together and started to work out 
the cornfield next to the river. There 
were two bevies in that precious old 
field of corn-stalks. One with about 20 
birds; the other with 45. Don found 
them first but Dick was right on hand 
to assist in the backing; nevertheless, 
Doc had to call my attention to the fact 
that it was Don’s find, to which I re- 
plied: “ Better get ready for business.” 
It was a picture. Old Don, grey muz- 
zled, elderly and sedate, pointing be- 
tween the corn-rows at what looked like 
clumps of dirt that had been missed by 
the harrow; while on his left quarter, 
a little to the rear, was youngster Dick, 
full of nervous energy, his very skin 
twitching from excitement—waiting for 
the word to jump in. The birds began 


to move and Don roaded foot by foot 
ahead, his nose always pointing to the 
enchanted spot, and Dick, watching old 
Don with quivering nostrils, moved ir 
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the old dog’s footsteps. It was a pic- 
ture, a grand one—one that stirs the 
sportsman’s blood to admiration—and 
even Doc had to admit that Dick showed 
some class when it came to a show- 
down. 

Then we went after that bevy and the 
next one, and they both whirred across 
a bayou into some tall prairie grass, 
tree stumps and second-growth timber. 
We took the farmer’s old flat boat and 
followed after, locating them down some 
distance back from shore, where the 
dogs routed them out again in a bunch. 
Then we got them separated and began 
dropping them out in doubles and sin- 
gles. And there were enough birds in 
those two bevies to furnish us good 
sport up to lunch.hour. There is much 
in this morning’s sport that is neces- 
sarily omitted. The burrs, briars and 
barb wire; the pretty kills and rank 
misses ; the time I wiped Doc’s eye and 
the two separate times Doc slipped the 
same trick over towards me. The work- 
ing of the two dogs—yes, I will say the 
two dogs, for old Don should not be 
robbed of his just praise simply because 
his master over-estimated him—was sim- 
ply grand. Old Don, he is now gone, 
but truer friend and better hunter was 
never raised, while much that my Dick 
knows today was gleaned from associa- 
tion with the old veteran; for if Don 
was a rare teacher, Dick was a rarer 
pupil, and it took a well-educated bird to 
fool both of them at the same time. 

That lunch was a modest affair, but 
when we pulled the birds from our pock- 
ets and spread them out on the dead 
grass to look at while we ate, it seemed 
like a feast. There were—but pshaw! 
what boots the score? and we could not 
recall any downed that were not re- 
trieved. While we were eating Doc 
said: “ Billy, what is your idea of a Bob 
White gun?” 


“It depends, Doc. In the early sea- 


son, when the birds are comparatively 
tame and inclined to run ahead and 
loiter by the way instead of flushing, I 
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prefer a 16-gauge; but at this season. 
when they are full grown and ready to 
flush on the instant, I prefer a good 
I2-gauge hammerless, weighing from 7 
to 7% lIbs., cylinder bore. In fact, for 
an all-around gun I would call it my 
ideal. Some sportsmen like a full or 
modified choke, but in this cover, where 
nearly all shots are at short range, more 
birds are killed inside of 30 yds. than 
beyond that distance, so a choke-bore 
has no advantages. Shot hurled too 
close at this range cuts the birds to rib- 
bons, whereas the cylinder bore spreads 
the shot out evenly—increasing one’s 
chances of hitting and saving the meat. 
In cover like this the larger the killing 
circle, the better, and a cylinder bore 
turned out by any first-class American 
maker offers a better chance for 
success.” 

“You would not advocate the same 
gun for ducks and snipe, would you?” 

“Well, Doc, we have thrashed this 
out time and time again about the duck 
gum and the best answer I can make 
is that I use the 12-gauge and that it 
seems to hold up its end even there. But 
if I could afford two or more guns I’) 
admit I would want a snipe gun choked 
to the limit for far-away birds, one of 
modified choke for those closer in and 
also for ducks, another gun for chickens 
and another for — but I can only afford 
one gun and I know from experience 
that my idea for an all-around gun is 
fully embodied in the one I have.” So 
we lunched, discussed guns and charges. 
smoked, fed the dogs the remnants of 
the lunch and idled away the mid-day 
hours to our satisfaction and comfort. 

For the evening hunt we decided on 
the uplands, so paddled back across the 
bayou and made for the hills. Here the 
cover consisted of cornfields, grain stub- 
bles, oak groves, corners full of hazel 
brush and sumach patches; so, once the 
first flush was over, we had our work 
cut out for us. The dogs were on their 
mettle and performed beautifully, Doc 
and I became uncommonly friendly the 
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latter part of the day; I felt good and 
praised Don some and Doc unbent and 
said some nice things about Dick. Then 
I spruced up and made some pretty re- 
marks about Doc’s shooting (he is a hor- 
rible shot) and Doc responded in kind 
(soamI). It was a grand day but Doc 
spoiled it all by killing a ruffed grouse 
the last thing. I did not get a chance at 
one, but the way Doc talked about that 
pheasant and does yet to this day makes 
a fellow sick. We stopped at the farm- 
house for supper, gave our friend a mess 
of birds, let the dogs eat their fill and 


sped homeward under a glorious moon. 
*x* * * * * x 

And it is such days as these—days 
spent in the woods and fields, on the 
lakes and streams—that cause us to look 
forward with eagerness to the opening 
of the season. While we all, even Doc 
and I, love to show something for our 
efforts; yet when we speak of our trips 
it is not to mention the game killed but 
rather to tell of the good times we had. 
Still, we do agree that the game killed is 
always a happy incident, so it be killed 
clean and within the rightful limit. 


THE LAST LION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF RENE BAZIN. 


By ROY TEMPLE HOUSE. 


OU know that an association has 
been organized for the protection 
of wild elephants. I am not a 
member—not even an honorary member 
—but I am far from ridiculing it. I am 
not inclined to ask too curiously what its 
means of action are, in countries where 
rural guards are not numerous and where 
prosecutions have. little chance of suc- 
ceeding. On the contrary, | am aston- 
ished that those far-seeing intellects, 
those thoughtful colonists who abound 
in the lion’s territory, have not as yet 
taken measures to preserve from total 
destruction, along with the interesting 
pachyderm, the feline that M. Buffon 
still denominates the King of Beasts. 
What an uncertain royalty! Appeal 
to your memories. Do you know any 
one who has killed or even seen a lion? 
—not a lion of questionable antecedents, 
an imitation or diminutive of a lion, but a 
lion of noble lineage, one of those that 
formerly inhabited Northern Africa and 
of which the showmen in menageries told 
us in our infancy: “This is the most ter- 
rible species of animal in existence. Noth- 
ing equals his majesty. His roaring fills 
the Sahara, where he is monarch of all he 


surveys. His strength is so great that 
he can seize an ox by the loins and clear 
the highest fences and hedges with as 
much ease as if he carried in his jaws 
a little rabbit!” 

I have interrogated numerous officers 
returned from Algeria, as well as geog- 
raphers who had camped in the forests 
of the Atlas, and some have answered 
me “ Never!” Others have said to me: 
“One evening I heard a distant roaring 
and our Arabs prostrated themselves, 
murmuring ‘ Sidi!’ (the Master) and in 
the morning I found a lion’s print less 
than a kilometer from the village.” Only 
one told me of an interview which hazard 
afforded him with an African lioness. 
and he did so with a modesty which left 
me no doubt of his veracity. 

He was an old Army surgeon, living 
in retirement in a city in Champagne. 
Behind his lowered Venetian blinds, 
through which filtered the light and the 
moving shadows of an invisible garden, 
seated before a glass of beer, his vest 
unbuttoned, his eyebrows drawn together 
by the emotion recovered from the past, 
his moustaches slack and drooping, he 
told me the following story, which he 
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had learned by heart by dint of tell- 
ing it: 

“I was on garrison duty, full 20 years 
ago, in the Province of Constantine. I 
am grey now, rheumatic and sedate; but 
I had then, and I think I deserved it, the 
reputation of being a clever and hardy 
sportsman. I had numerous dangerous 
adventures and I can say that they al- 
ways found me ready and cheerful, ex- 
cept once. That time I was not the only 
one who trembled. 

“We had started out about the mid- 
dle of March, an officer of Spahis (native 
Algerian cavalrymen), a colonist and 
myself, to drive off the boars that were 
devastating the barley fields 30 kilometers 
from the garrison. Toward sundown we 
came to an’ Arab farm—a poor earthen 
hut and a stable, surrounded by four 
strong cactus hedges. We dismount and 
start to enter. Our animals resist and 
we are forced to beat them to make them 
go in the gate. We have scarcely teth- 
ered them in the middle of the court, 
when they begin to tremble. ‘ They 
smell the lion,’ the host said to me, ‘ for 
Her Majesty was prowling around my 
house last night. You are running a 
great risk; she will devour your horse 
and your friend’s. You had better go 
back! ’ 

“We had had too many proofs of the 
malice of the Arabs and of their un- 
candid legends not to shrug our shoul- 
ders at the information. The night had 
come; the moon was rising. A quarter 
of an hour later, laughing still at our 
host’s terrors, we reached, with our guns 
slung at our shoulders, the barley field 
where the boars foraged every evening. 
It was a vast clearing on a slope, bor- 
dered on the lower side by a brook, be- 
yond which the ground rose rapidly 
again. 

“ We were in a line, a hundred meters 
apart, on the long brush-covered hill 
that commanded the clearing. The brook 
was several meters below me and I 
smelled the bitter odor of the oleanders 
that abounded there; but I could not 
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see the water, because of the thickness 
of the foliage. You cannot imagine the 
keen delight of that first half-hour of 
solitude, silence and expectation. I re- 
member that I composed some blank 
verse—yes, sir, some literature, little 
poet as I am—as I watched the moon 
climb, all red, above the thicket. 

‘When it had freed itself from fogs 
and paled, I heard a bellowing like that 
of a bull. It seemed to come from the 
thicket, illuminated at that moment, 
which crowned the summit of the far- 
thest hill at my right. My first impulse 
was one of disgust: ‘ There’s a wander- 
ing bull,’ I thought, ‘who is going to 
spoil our hunt. If he comes this way 
the boars will not show themselves.’ But 
the illusion was soon past and the im- 
pulse gave place to another—a feeling 
of increasing uneasiness. The noise, 
constantly nearer and louder, took hold 
of my vitals like the rolling of fifty drums 
beating on the drill ground at once. It 
ended in a powerful rattling, after which 
it seemed as if the forest was empty and 
the very leaves dared not move. I 
doubted no longer. I held my breath, 
my finger on the trigger of my gun, with 
only one hope—that the terrible enemy 
would move away and let us get back to 
the Arab’s hut. I seemed to hear it 
pushing through the branches, even in 
the direction opposite to that from which 
it must come; and soon I saw it in full 
light. In the clearing, a lioness was 
slowly advancing, her head high, roaring 
with all her might. 

“T no longer felt inclined to shoot. I 
bent over a little. The lioness came 
mincing down, without changing her di- 
rection. She was coming for a drink. 
She was only a few meters away from 
me, when the oleanders and the brush of 
the slope concealed her from me. I heard 
the light noise of a bounding beast drop- 
ping on the water-soaked ground, then 
the lapping of a tongue in the water. 

“I never was so perfectly motionless 
in the ranks; I did not breathe. I ex- 


pected to see, any second, the enormous 
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head, the wet open jaws, the phosphorous 
eyes appear above the bank at my feet. 

It turned out differently. The 
lioness leaped the brook again and tran- 
quilly followed the bank toward where 
my two companions were stationed. She 
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swered in the same way, very softly. We 
were like three partridges calling to each 
other after the hunter had passed. 

“ Sir, when we met in the field of bar- 
ley, the officer, the colonist and I, we 
shook hands with a cordiality that moves 








‘*The lioness, informed of our presence by the wind, left the brush along the creek 
and started after us.”’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





had to pass in range of each of them. 
They did not shoot. The roaring died 
away. After a quarter of an hour, a low 
cry was raised at my left. ‘Hou! hou!’ 
then another a little farther on. [I an- 


me still. ‘ We'll go—won’t we?’ said the 


civilian. I replied: ‘Certainly, for our 
hunt is spoiled. We shan’t see any- 
thing. ’ 


“ We began to climb noiselessly up the 
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middle of the clearing; but we looked 
back rather than forward. And it was 
well we did; for we had not reached 
the edge of the wood when the lioness, 
informed of our presence by the wind, 
left the brush along the creek and start- 
ed after us. She was 60 paces away. 
We stopped; so did she. We started on 
and she came after us, keeping the same 
distance. ‘We're lost if she goes into 
the wood with us,’ said the Spahi; 
‘we'd better try to shoot her out in the 
field, where the light is good.’ We turn- 
ed as he spoke, and the lioness, motion- 
less—silvered by the moon—watched us 
from the edge of the barley field. 

“ The officer of Spahis and the colonist 
knelt to take surer aim. I remained 


standing. ‘ When I count three,’ I said 
to them, ‘ we will fire together.’ And I 
began in a low voice, ‘One! two!’ At 


this moment the colonist lifted his gun 
and murmured: ‘I’m going to miss her 
—I know I’m going to miss her!’ ‘I 
can’t see the end of my gun!’ said the 
officer. 

“T was not going to fire all alone. My 
smpanions arose and the retreat was 
continued, I could scarcely say in good 
order. Those who have read of the 
prowess of lion hunters and have verified 
the stories, can laugh at me if they please. 
I shall not lie to gain their esteem. We 
were three fairly brave men, I tell you; 
two of us had fought in several bat- 
tles and had done our duty at our post 
under fire; neither of us would have 
hesitated to sacrifice himself calmly for 
the others. Well, in that forest, that 
night, followed by that beast that we saw 
appear and disappear among the bushes, 
every one of us did a cowardly thing— 
yes, sir, an instinctive and cowardly 
thing. Those who were walking on the 
wings, without saying a word to each 
other, kept pushing in toward the cen- 
tre and hemming it in; then were pushed 
out in their turn. We walked a kilometer 
repeating this manceuvre, without re- 
proaching each other, without realizing 
the baseness of what we were doing. 

“We never thought of shame until 
the danger was past, when we came in 
sight of the hut. Then my companion, 
the Spahi officer, and I saluted the col- 
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onist and said to him: * Will you par- 
don us, sir? Our place was on the wings 
and we haven’t kept it.’ 

““* Pshaw!’ said the other; ‘I did as 
badly as you; so that we’re even.’ 

“The Arab was waiting for us. He 
laughed as he listened to our story, with 
that laugh of the eyes that rarely reaches 
to the lips. Then he brought our mats 
for us to sleep on. ‘The lion is mine 
now,’ he said. ‘ As you did not dare at- 
tack Her Majesty in the woods, you must 
let me catch her in the trenches I have 
dug for her. I shall sell her skin for 50 
francs and I shall receive 50 francs more 
from the Colonial Bureau. She is yours 
no longer. ’ 

“ And in fact, about 2 o’clock in the 
morning, sleeping ill because of the noise 
of the dogs, the horses, the sheep and 
cattle imprisoned in the court, I heard 
the prolonged howling of the dogs, who 
fled and huddled against the door of 
the hut. Then all was as silent as death. 
Suddenly a heavy body fell against the 
outside of the wall where my head was 
resting. Then there was a Babel of fright- 
ened animals—a mingling of all varieties 
of cries, of gallops, of terror, dominated 
by a brief roaring. We rushed out with 
our guns—the Arab with us. Into the 
indescribable confusion of beasts and 
men in the court, we threw ourselves 
blindly. A sort of indignation had seized 
me. I was afraid no longer. I looked 
for the lion among the forms that passed 
in gusts—hurling themselves against the 
thorns of the enclosure and rushing back. 
in confusion into the starlight—when the 
Yoo! yoo! of a woman rose into the 
night from the direction nearest the for- 
est. It announced that the lion had fall- 
en, with a half-dozen sheep, into the sev- 
en-meter ditch dug back of the hedge. 
The proprietor of the establishment ran 
to me: ‘Come,’ he said, ‘and take your 
vengeance. ’ 

“T was not in the humor to do so. 

“Tt was a Spahi of the escort that 
killed the beast.” 

The old surgeon who told the story 
added: “If it was not the last lioness in 


Algeria, it was the next to the last, I 
am sure.” 

Members of the Elephant Society, take 
warning! 

















CHEYENNE’S FRONTIER CELEBRATION. 


By LOUISE M. HOPKINS. 












N a notch in the eastern rampart of the Rocky 
Mountains lies a high, undulating plateau. 
To the south, floating like dark blue clouds 

in the clear air, rise the higher peaks of the 
Medicine Bow Range. Toward the north and 
northwest a ridge of broken hills merge re- 
luctantly into the Wind River Range. It was a 
great day for the cattle country when the Union 
Pacific Railroad, seeking a passage through the 
Rockies to the Pacific Slope, and following the 
line of least resistance, entered this gateway and 
planted at its portals the City of Chey- 
enne. But it was a greater day for the 
town and surrounding region, when, 
some I2 years ago, a party of enterprising gentlemen conceived the idea of 
inaugurating at Cheyenne a fair or celebration, the leading features of which 
should seek to revive and perpetuate those feats of skill and daring of Wyoming 
horsemen which were fast disappearing before the wire fence and irrigating ditch 
of the settler. These gentlemen had no thought of establishing anything beyond 
a local or, at most, a State festival. But they builded better than they knew. 
The celebration was a success from the very beginning, increasing in interest and 
popularity from year to year, until now the name and fame of Cheyenne’s yearly 
festival are rung and sung the world around. 

The energetic and efficient committee who had in charge the celebration of 
August last, had invited the riders and ropers of the world to take part in the 
festival and to compete for the championships and prizes which they had offered 
in the different events. And these Knights of the Saddle had responded gal- 
lantly, coming a thousand strong from the four corners of the earth—from lonely 
ranches, from unheard-of and inaccessible mountain hamlets, from the sunny 
Pacific Slope; even the sea-girt islands of the Pacific Ocean sent representatives 
—the 1st and 3d places in the steer roping contest being won by two young men 
who are natives of Hawaii. 

Cheyenne’s carnival is distinctly a cowboy show. It is the apotheosis of the 
man in the woolly chaps, the man who rides the range and ropes cattle and 
wrangles horses. And what a picturesque figure he presents! how he can ride! 
He and his trained cow pony seem absolutely one in intent and action. No 
athletic manager or training shed for this free-born citizen of the wind-swept 
plains! Perfection in his line of work was attained by years of practice on the 
wide ranges, on many an autumn round-up, and by lonely vigils, when man and 
horse spent weeks, perhaps months, alone together in the high valleys, cradled 
amidst the snow-covered peaks. Apart from his horse, the cowboy loses many 
of his picturesque attributes. His legs are apt to be bowed from overmuch rid- 
ing in early youth, and when he is seen waddling awkwardly about in his heavy 
_ white or brown or black sheepskin chaps, he reminds one forcibly of a bear in a 
flower-garden. 
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It was Saturday, the last day of the 
celebration. Straightaway from the cen- 
ter of the town, with its pr&tty homes 
and beautiful public buildings, a wide 
white road—a modern Pompic Way— 
leads northwest over the virgin, flower- 
bespangled prairie a mile to the new 
Frontier Park. For the entire distance 
the road was thronged with people, en 
route to the grounds. Carriages, auto- 
mobiles, wagons, foot passengers, cow- 
boys and cowgirls galloping recklessly, 
all outward bound, and this despite the 
fact that the Colorado Southern Ry. was 
running crowded trains to the Park 
every 30 minutes and the street cars were 
making the trip at intervals of 15 min- 
utes. 

As we mingled with the eager throngs, 
our mind instinctively traveled back 
along the ages to other famous and his- 
toric fields of sport: the Chariot Races 
of outworn Rome, the Pythian and 
Olympic games of ancient Greece which 
occupied so large a place in the lives of 
these marvelously gifted peoples, and 
while the Cheyennese have not yet be- 
gun to reckon time by the yearly recur- 
rence of their famous festival, it still 
f-ays a very important part in the order- 
_ing of the lives of many of them. More- 
over, the Oracle which presides over the 
destinies of this Western people does not 
sit over a crack in a rock in a mountain 
fastness and issue reluctant decrees to 
its suppliants, as did the priestess of an- 
cient Greece. Its name is Modern Prog- 
ress and it is admirably exemplified in 
the committee which had the last Fron- 
tier Celebration in charge. 

Wyoming is a land of perpetual sun- 
shine, but for once, perhaps out of con- 
sideration for the guests who came from 
moist climates, she proved false to her 
traditions. The three days of the ’o8 
festival were uniformly dark, with some 
rain and onl; occasional glimpses of the 
sun. Clouds heavy with moisture trailed 
across the sky and merged almost im- 
perceptibly into the gray-green plain at 
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the horizon. And yet the strange and 
unusual aspect of the country had a 
beauty and charm all its own. 

We have seen the plains under many 
conditions—in the lovely pale greens of 
early springtime, simmering under the 
tremulous heat of summer, tawny and 
brown and dusty in autumn and frozen 
in the deadly embrace of winter bliz- 
zard; but never have we known them 
more alluring and mysterious than on 
this day, when their gray-green surface 
was half concealed and half revealed by 
blue cloud curtains and shifting wreaths 
of mist. 

“No pictures today,” we said to our- 
selves, and to tell the truth we were glad 
of it. A camera is a senseless thing and 
consumes an unreasonable amount of 
valuable time. Just when the bucking 
bronco is doing his most interesting 
stunts, or the roped steer is turning a 
double somersault in the air, one must 
needs be peering into the view-finder or 
tinkering with the shutter. Freed from 
the responsibility of the camera by an 
accident of the weather, we settled down 
in our seat and prepared to enjoy our- 
selves. The track in front of the grand- 
stand was being cleared for the Ladies’ 
Relay Race. Out on the oval stretch of 
turf enclosed by the track a detachment 
of artillery belonging to one of the cav- 
alry regiments temporarily stationed at 
the Park were going through some swift 
evolutions. Tongues of flame sprang 
from the mouths of the field pieces and 
bit redly through smoke and mist. Then 
came the reports in quick succession, 
thundering out over the plain. with shock 
and concussion enough to rend the 
clouds asunder. 

The evolutions completed, the guns 
were quickly loaded onto the backs of 
sleek, docile mules by the men in khaki 
and taken away. In the meantime the 
contestants in the relay race had gath- 
ered in front of the judges’ stand. A 
prominent Denver newspaper had of- 
fered a handsome purse and a loving cup 
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to the winners of this race. Each lady 
was to ride three times around the half- 
mile track, changing horses at the end 
of each heat. One assistant was allowed 
to each contestant; but the riders were 
required to saddle, unsaddle, mount and 
dismount without assistance. The rider 
winning the greatest number of heats 
during the three days of the celebration 
was, in addition to receiving the heavy 
end of the purse and the loving cup, to 
be declared Champion Lady Rider of the 
World. 

Relay racing is intensely interesting. 
It presents to the eye of the spectator a 
more exact representation of the histori- 
cal pony express of the 60’s than any 
other form of modern sport. The swift 
dash around the track, the quick dis- 
mounting and change of saddle from one 
horse to another, the elastic spring to 
the back of the fresh mount, the hur- 
ried start and strained finish, stir the 
slowest pulse to quicker action. Origi- 
nally there had been five contestants, but 
on the third and last day the number had 
dwindled to three. Mrs. Danks of Chey- 
enne had already won enough heats to 
entitle her to first place, but the second 
place was still in doubt between Miss 
Lillian Nicholson of Fort Collins, Colo., 
and Mrs. Clayton of Cheyenne. The 
three horses to be ridden by Mrs. Danks 
were beautiful creatures, with the point- 
ed ears and slender, arched necks which 
marked a strain of thoroughbred blood 
in their ancestry. They were plainly the 
swiftest horses in the contest. Miss 
Nicholson’s mounts were of different 
build. They were of the cowpony type 
—wiry, active and tough, but without 
speed. Mrs. Clayton’s horses were of 
the common Western breed, utilized all 
over the West for saddle purposes. 

The ladies, mounted, ranged side by 
side under the wire. he word was 
given and off they dashed. Mrs. Danks 
and Miss Nicholson, both slender women 
in close-fitting divided skirts, sweaters 
and caps, looked very much like boys. 
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They rode lightly, their weight sup- 
ported almost wholly by the stirrup, 
their bodies bent forward over the 
horses’ necks. Mrs. Clayton sat lower in 
the saddle and rode with a looser stir- 
rup. Round they came, Mrs. Danks’ 
race-horse carrying her well in the lead, 
Mrs. Clayton second and Miss Nichol- 
son some distance in the rear. In this 
order they passed under the wire and 
drew rein for the first change. Now 
the Colorado girl had her opportunity. 
Before her cowpony had brought his 
short, choppy leaps to a standstill she 
was on the ground. One quick sure pull 
and the saddle was off. One swift mo- 
tion and it was on the back of the sec- 
ond horse. A light spring and she was 
in the saddle and away with a lead over 
the other two which even Mrs, Danks’ 
swift horse could not overcome. 

This time Miss Nicholsorf was first at 
the goal. Another lightning change and 
again she was first to start, but this time 
with so short an advantage that Mrs. 
Danks quickly overtook and passed her, 
forcing her back to second place. The 
race was finished with Mrs. Danks first, 
Miss Nicholson second and Mrs. Clay- 
ton third. It was a pretty sight; but 
sober afterthought forces the reflection 
that the race would have been almost 
or quite as interesting if the partici- 
pants had been young men instead of 
young women. With husbands or 
brothers to accompany them and attend 
to their needs, many of the objection- 
able features are of course eliminated. 
But it is impossible to believe that 
women can take part in contests of this 
kind and not come in contact with con- 
ditions which are not conducive to gen- 
tle womanhood. 

The steer roping contest was the next 
event of the afternoon. Some protests 
had been offered against this contest by 
officers of the Humane Society, and it 
did seem cruel to endanger the life and 
limbs of domestic cattle merely to ex- 
hibit the skill of men with ropes, and to 
gratify the curiosity of the spectators. 
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But when we reflect that roping, hog- 
tying and branding cattle are legitimate 
and necessary incidents of ranch life, 
we realize that the committee made no 
mistake in giving this event a promi- 
nent place on the program. 

With the exception of the bucking 
contest, more interest is manifested 
toward the steer-roping event than any 
other of the celebration. Men skilled in 
this line of work command high wages 
on the big ranches, and, an unusual pro- 
ficiency acquired, it is only natural that 
a good roper should wish to exhibit his 
skill before an appreciative audience. 
At the beginning of the celebration 
eight men had entered the lists in this 
event. But the two preceding days’ 
roping had reduced the number to four: 
Dickenson of Arizona; Clark of Wy- 
oming, and Archie Kaaua and Ikua 
Purdy of Honolulu. Purdy drew the 
first steer. The animal was driven out 
of the enclosure and came down the 
field at a rapid trot, tossing its head 
from side to side in a most disconcert- 
ing manner. Purdy waited quietly in 
the background until the steer was 100 
yards distant, then took out after it at 
racing speed. The swarthy young man 
presented a fine appearance in his tight- 
fitting white trousers, boots and sweater. 
His rope was of plaited leather. In 
unskilled hands a rope is an awkward 
and unruly thing to handle, but in the 
hands of an experienced roper this life- 
less thing of hemp or leather seems im- 
bued with life, obeying every impulse 
of wrist and eye and brain. 

Quickly approaching the steer, Purdy 
made two swings of the loop and let 
it go. The rope settled squarely around 
the animal’s horns, and Purdy spurred 
ahead, whipping the rope into position 
for the throw, and in less time than it 
takes to read these words the steer’s feet 
were jerked from under it and down it 
went on its side with a stunning thud. 
Purdy was on the ground instantly, but 
one foot caught in the stirrup and a 
precious second was lost in extricating 
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it. The trained pony did his work per- 
fectly, holding the steer down and not 
once allowing the rope which extended 
from the saddle to the steer’s horns to 
slacken.. With the short tying rope in 
his hand, Purdy ran to the animal’s 
side. Swiftly the loops were passed 
around the steer’s feet, back and front, 
the rope was knotted and pulled fast 
and Purdy’s hands went up as a signal 
that he was done. Attendants prodded 
the fettered steer to test the tie, but the 


cast he caught his steer by one horn, 
but the rope slipped off, virtually set- 
tling the matter as far as he was con- 
cerned, as he could not hope to make a 
second cast and complete the tie in Pur- 
dy’s time. 

Hugh Clark, the home roper, was 
third. If he failed to lower Purdy’s 
time, the championship was lost to Wy- 
oming. Grand-stand and _ bleachers, 
cowboy and committee, watched his 
preparations with breathless interest. 














GETTING READY FOR THE WILD HORSE RACE, 


Photo by WALKER, Cheyenne, Wyo. 





knots held, the animal could not rise, 
and a moment later the megaphone from 
the judges’ stand droned out the time: 
“56 seconds! ” 

This was the best time of the contest 
by some 7 seconds. There was a rous- 
ing cheer, but Wyoming people looked 
troubled. Was the championship go- 
ing, not only out of the State, but out 
of the country as well? : 

Dickenson came next. At the first 


Clark caught his steer at the first cast 
and threw him instantly. Wyoming 
people cheered themselves hoarse. After 
all the championship might remain at 
home. But Alas! Clark had drawn a 
fighter. The pony did his part nobly, 
circling round and round with taut rope 
and not once allowing the obstreperous 
steer to get upon its feet. But the ani- 
mal never ceased fighting and each one 
of its four feet was captured and pin- 
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ioned only after a struggle. One min- 
ute and twenty seconds was consumed 
in the operation and the championship 
went to Purdy. 

To those of us who were more inter- 
ested in the exhibition as a whole than 
in the winners of the prizes, the two men 
were equally skillful. The difference in 
the dispositions of the two steers de- 
cided the contest and another time the 
conditions might be reversed. Kaaua, 
the second Hawaiian, after a hard strug- 
gle to get his steer off his feet, made 
his tie in one minute and twenty sec- 
onds, which in the final average gave 
him third place. 

We all like to see a fair fight, with 
no favor, between a spirited horse and 
the all conquering hero, Man, and Chey- 
enne during the Frontier Celebration is 
the place where this taste can be grati- 
fied to the fullest extent. The bucking 
contest is the most popular event of the 
festival and the excitement and danger 
involved in the struggle between man 
and horse seem peculiarly suited to the 
volatile Western nature. It is the am- 
bition of every ranch boy to acquire skill 
enough in this line to enable him at 
some future day to enter the lists in this 
famous contest. 

All the meanest horses—the wickedest 
buckers and most notorious outlaws for 
a hundred miles around—had been 
brought in, to be pitted against the skill 
and daring of Western horsemen. The 
bucking had been spirited and exciting 
on both the preceding days but it had 
not come up to our expectations. Per- 
haps we were expecting too much. A 
few of the horses had struggled so 
fiercely while being saddled that the 
fight was pretty well out of them before 
the rider had mounted, and after a half- 
dozen half-hearted efforts to rid them- 
selves of their burden they had galloped 
tamely off toward the corrals. But most 
of the horses had bucked hard and it 
was the remarkable skill of the riders 
which had made the sport appear tame. 
As yet not a single rider had been 
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thrown and only one had indulged in the 
ignominious device of “ pulling leather ” 
and he had done so only for the reason 
that the horse had broken away before 
the hackamore had been properly ad- 
justed, causing it to come off and leav- 
ing the rider entirely at the mercy of 
the enraged animal. 

How do they do it? How can a man, 
with nothing but one slender rein to 
cling to, keep his seat on the back of a 
plunging, whirling, bow-backed, deter- 
mined bucker? Some say it is merely a 
matter of practice; others that it is a 
question of balancing and adjustment; 
still others maintain that the knee hold 
is the paramount thing, and doubtless it 
is only at the rare instances when all 
these attributes are combined in one in- 
dividual that a rider like Stanley is pro- 
duced. 

Five riders entered the contest on the 
third day for the semi-finals, and after 
they had all ridden the judges eliminated 
three, narrowing the contestants to two 
riders for the final decision. These two 
men were Clayton Danks of Cheyenne 
(the then champion, whose wife had won 
first place in the Relay Race) and Dick 
Stanley of Portland, Oregon. 

Early in the afternoon word had gone 
around the grounds that the man who 
won the championship on this occasion 
would have to ride Steamboat to a fin- 
ish. Steamboat had been ridden but 
never conquered and he was conceded 
by the best riders in the country to be 
the wickedest bucker and hardest horse 
to handle that they had ever encoun- 
tered. In the semi-finals Danks had rid- 
den Steamboat and Stanley, Sybille. 
When Steamboat was led into the arena 
to be saddled for the ride he received an 
ovation. He is a handsome horse—jet 
black with three white feet and a heavy 
tail which almost sweeps the ground. 
He did not seem disturbed by the crowds 
around him and submitted to the sad- 
dling process with unexpected docility. 
But his eyes gleamed wickedly and the 
attendants approached him with caution. 
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It would be folly for a person unlearned 
in riding lore to attempt a minute anal- 
ysis of the technique of these two rid- 
ers, but the merest novice could not fail 
to notice the difference in their style. 
Danks sat stolidly on the back of Steam- 
boat while the horse went through a 
series of tremendous jarring, jolting 
jumps—anticipating each move of the 
twisting, writhing body between his 
knees and guarding against it but mak- 
ing no effort to goad the horse to un- 
usual demonstrations of ferocity. Evi- 
dently Danks had ridden Steamboat be- 
fore, and equally evident was it that his 


until the animal stood, cowed and sub- 
dued, beneath the gallant rider. 

After a short consultation the judges 
announced that they were unable to 
reach a decision as to the merits of the 
two riders and that they would ride 
again, Stanley on Steamboat this time 
and Danks on Red Bird—a horse that 
had won distinction as an ugly bucker 
the preceding day. ; 

Stanley approached Steamboat with a 
jubilant air. Evidently he had been 
longing to pit his skill against the in- 
genuity of the famous outlaw. He 
sprang into the saddle and the moment 

















“GOING SOME,” 


Copyrighted by W. G. WALKER, Cheyenne, Wyo. 





mind was more upon the beautiful sad- 
dle exhibited in a down-town window 
and the purse which would go with the 
championship than on the applause of 
the grand-stand. 

Stanley was just the opposite. He is 
a slight, loosely built man of the Col. 
W. F. Cody stamp. His ride on Sybille 
was sensational to a degree. With one 
eye on the grand-stand and the other on 
the notoriety which the championship 
would bring to him, Stanley with spur 
and rein goaded Sybille to every trick 
and turn of which the horse was master 


the blind was off sank his spur into the 
horse’s side. For a moment Steamboat 
was dazed. He had been ridden once 
before that day, which was bad enough, 
but now another audacious man-thing 
not only sat on his back but had the 
presumption to rake his glossy side with 
a spur! It was unbelievable. He had 
bucked well with Danks, but all that 
had gone before was mere play com- 
pared with what took place now. Like 
John Paul Jones of Revolutionary fame, 
Steamboat had not yet begun to fight! 
He had been a whirlwind before; now 
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he was a cyclone. Straight up into the 
air he went, to come down again with 
feet bunched and head down, only to 
spring again sideways—whirling, a 
frenzy of maddened horseflesh—and if 
ever a foolish, sensation-loving crowd 
had its fill of bronco busting we had it 
there in the next three or four minutes. 
And all the time Stanley sat smiling on 
the back of the black cyclone and ap- 
plied the spur. Steamboat was all over 
the place—upsetting picture machines, 
photographers and Kodak fiends who 
had moved up close in the hope of get- 
ting a picture of the famous horse in ac- 
tion. At last he jumped the fence, and, 
continuing his gyrations for some time 
on the muddy track, finally came to a 
standstill with raised head and heaving 
sides—a beaten and conquered horse. 

Stanley was very tired from the con- 
flict and when the horse came to a stand- 
still he relaxed his aching muscles for 
an instant. Steamboat felt the tension 
of Stanley’s knees loosen, and, quick to 
seize the opportunity, made one_ last 
sidewise jump in a final effort to unseat 
his burden, but in vain. The man was 
quicker than the horse and easily re- 
tained his seat. It was a magnificent 
exhibition of horsemanship. 

Then Danks rode Red Bird, spurring 
the animal to his utmost efforts, but the 
struggle was not to be compared with 
Stanley’s fight with the black horse. 
There was no doubt in the minds of the 
spectators that Stanley had won the 
championship, but to the surprise of 
everyone the megaphone a moment later 
announced that the two men would ride 
a third time. Danks would ride Young 
Steamboat and Stanley would ride 
Beaver. 

Stanley was exhausted from his battle 
with Steamboat and hesitated. But if he 
refused to ride, all chance for the cham- 
pionship would be forfeited. He would 
try. As he was climbing painfully into 
the saddle, Beaver broke away and he 
failed to get his right foot into the stir- 
rup. The horse at once began a series 
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of twisting, back-breaking bucks which 
were enough to unseat a man not al- 
ready worn out by unparalleled exer- 
tions. He lost the other stirrup and with 
nothing but the rein of the hackamore to 
cling to rode Beaver until he was sub- 
dued. At the end he dropped limply to 
the ground and staggered from the field. 

Then for the third time Danks rode 
in an effort to retain the championship, 
but Young Steamboat failed to put up 
the gallant fight which his‘ older name- 
sake had done earlier in the contest and 
was quickly subdued. 

Late in the evening it was announced 
that the championship had been awarded 
to Stanley. The man had won, but at 
what a cost? A day or two later it 
chanced that we occupied the same car 
on a westward bound train for a space 
of several hours’ journey. The new 
champion looked like a sick and shaken 
man. He is only 28 years old, but no 
one would pronounce him less than 4o. 
Men who follow bronco busting as a 
profession age young. The terrific jar- 
ring and jolting and wrenching to which 
they submit their bodies soon dislocate 
organs, loosen membranes and _ shatter 
nerve centres. 

Sandwiched in between the principal 
events of each day of the celebration 
were many interesting events. No ac- 
count of the festival would be complete 
without mention being made of the most 
interesting and instructive exhibition 
drills, given each day by the cavalry 
troops under their efficient officer, Capt. 
Hawkins. The military and cowboy 
bands contributed good music a-plenty. 
There were stake races and potato races, 
in which every pose of horse and rider 
offered subjects for a Bonheur or a 
Remington. The wild-horse races were 
as exciting and infinitely more amusing 
than the bucking contests. 

Each day the family of Sioux Indians, 
encamped at the Park under Chief Tee 
Bone, came out in full panoply of paint 
and feathers and beads and danced in 
front of the grand-stand. The old men 
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had all the tragedy of the race written 
in their brown, wrinkled faces, but the 


sleek, plump gum-chewing squaws 
seemed what they are—contented, well- 
fed wards of their Uncle Samuel. No 
young male Indians appeared in the 
dance, but a close scrutiny of the nearby 
crowd revealed several of. them in citi- 
zens’ garb among the onlookers. Con- 
tact with civilization and the Indian 
schools have made them shy about ex- 
hibiting themselves in the old savage 
customs. 

But, after all, the most interesting 
thing about Cheyenne’s celebration is the 


Cowboy. Dear reader of Sports AFIELD: 
If you love a horse, if you love the lover 
of a horse, if the gray-green plains and 
distant blue mountains appeal to you, if 
you do not mind sitting on a high stool 
at a lunch counter, rubbing elbows with 
Dare Devil Dick from Dead Man’s 
Gulch, on the one hand, and Grisly Tip 
Joe from Bear Cajfion, on the other, the 
while consuming everything eatable 
which the waiter sets before you, go to 
Cheyenne some August while the Fron- 
tier Celebration is in progress. It is well 
worth seeing. 


IN CANADIAN WILDS. 


BEING THE CHRONICLE OF OUR LAST YEAR’S CANOE TRIP. 


By C. M. HUBBARD. 


CosBacT, Ont., August 6, 1907. 
EAR DAD:—Amos and I landed 
here this morning, after an all 
night trip from Toronto and found 
Fuzzy and Dutch waiting for us at the 
station. We also saw the Attorney for 
a minute, as he was leaving for Hailey- 
bury by the train we came inon. He told 
us of a brook near Haileybury fairly 
swarming with trout. We are all going 
to join him in the morning and bring 
some of those trout into camp. 

Cobalt is a queer looking place—board 
sidewalks, streets ungraded and full of 
stumps and the buildings mostly one 
story. Unpainted boards, tar paper and 
sheet-iron seem to be the most popular 
building materials. The streets are full 
of idle men as a strike is on in the camp, 
but there has been no disorder. 

We walked out the track to the claim, 
all talking at once. The boys have two 
good cabins about two miles from Cobalt 
with a fine spring and enough birch wood 
cut and piled to last for 10 years. We 
found Doc, Jack and Joe hard at work 
in the shaft and Mrs. Joe busy getting 
dinner. We spent the afternoon looking 


around and watching the boys at work 
when we were not fighting “ skeeters.” 
I am trying to learn to say “ mosqueto” 
(which seems to be the accepted pronun- 
ciation here). They resemble our Hoosier 
skeeters about as much as an able-bodied 
bald hornet resembles a common fly. I 
don’t mean in size. The chief difference 
seems to be in the “ ambish.” 

After supper we walked to Cobalt for 
the mail and to listen to the speaking. 
There is an open public square in front 
of the post-office and the strike leaders 
harrangue the crowd every evening. We 
soon had enough and as our trunk had 
arrived we slung it on a pole and started 
for camp. We found that the road home 
was a great deal longer than it was the 
other way, but we finally got there, 
opened the trunk and got out our old 
clothes and fishing tackle ready for to- 
morrow. The boys have been living on 
“tiger” (bacon) ever since they got here 
early in the spring and are all talking 
about how good those trout are going to 
taste. Jack and Joe are going to work 
tomorrow, but the Attorney, Dutch, 
Fuzzy, Doc, Amos and I are surely go- 
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ing to depopulate that trout stream. I 
am both tired and sleepy, so Good Night. 
I wish that you were going to be with us 
tomorrow. Bun. 





Cosact, Onrt., August 8, 1907. 

Dear Dap:—Yesterday morning we 
tramped 3 miles to Haileybury and found 
the Attorney camped in the White City. 
This White City is a big field across the 
track from the station. There are about 
200 men camping there now and they tell 
us that it is depopulated. There were 
nearly a thousand men here earlier in the 
summer. Some of them go away and 
leave their tents unguarded for several 
days at a time and nothing is ever dis- 
turbed. I tried to take some pictures but 
the shutter stuck and the finder lens had 
dropped out, so I had to give it up. I 
have since fixed the shutter but the finder 
is out of commission, so I just point the 
camera and trust to luck. 

The Attorney was at breakfast when 
we arrived but he was soon ready and 
led the way to the stream. It proved to 
be quite a tramp—3 miles at least—so 
that made us 6 miles from camp. When 
we finally reached the brook we all cut 
poles and scattered up and down the 
stream to catch some of those hordes of 
hungry trout. I soon discovered that the 
mosquitoes bit harder and oftener than 
the trout and after a couple of hours I 
found myself back at the starting place 
with one small, very small trout. Fuzzy, 
Dutch and Doc were there and their com- 
bined catch was one trout about half as 
big as mine. We smoked and yarned 
and waited for the others till we were 
tired and then tramped wearily back to 
camp, cussing the Attorney and his fish 
stories every step of the way. Jack took 
one look at our catch and sized it up as 
“Wan small wan; wan leetle wan.” 

After supper Amos came dragging in 
with about 50 trout and that put another 
face on the whole matter. As soon as we 
finished cleaning the fish we turned in, in 
order to get an early start in the morn- 
ing. We had a fine breakfast of trout 
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and more trout and then hit the trail for 
the stream. Instead of starting fishing 
at once, we went about a mile down- 
stream to where another brook comes in 
and from there down the fishing was fine 
as far as we went. We brought home 7o. | 
A dozen or more of them were 34-pound- 
ers or better, so we felt well repaid for 
our long walk. We used bacon for bait 
at the start and afterward the ventral fins 
of our trout. When you remember that 
we had a six-mile walk at each end of our 
day’s fishing and that we got back to 
camp in plenty of time for supper, you 
can see that business was good while we 
were on the stream. Last night we were 
all tired to death, but tonight, after our 
good catch, we were all able to walk to 
Cobalt for the mail and no one seemed 
to think of being tired. 

Amos has decided to go home the day 
after tomorrow. The next day, Monday, 
Fuzzy, Dutch, Doc and I will start for 
Lake Abitibi. Some good strikes are re- 
ported from there and if we see anything 
that looks good we will stake. We are 
sure of a good two-weeks canoe trip with 
plenty of fishing and a chance for a little 
hunting. Every one tells us that we will 
have no use for a shotgun, so we will 
send that home with Amos and depend 
on our rifles for our supply of fresh 
meat. Perhaps Jack will go along. I 
hope he will, for he has spent most of his 
life in the bush and would be a handy 
chap to have along. I wish you could see 
him: he is tall and slim, with big, inno- 
cent blue eyes and a slow drawling 
speech. The sober, innocent way in 
which he tells the most awful whoppers 
would make Baron Munchausen hide his 
head for shame. The other night Doc 
asked him something about the lynx and 
he said: “A lynx is a queer animal, all 


teeth and claws and they are not afraid 
of the Devil. They are mean, too. They 
lie out on a limb over the trail and drop 
on your back when you walk under them. 
Say, fellows! if I was all alone in the 
bush and an infernal lynx would jump on 
my back and start to clawing and biting 
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it would make me awful mad.” An- 
other of his yarns is about a French 
River driver—Joe Mouffrois. “He de 
boss bully of de Hottawa—’ands two feet 
wide, kill Irish like fly.” Jack quotes 
several of Joe’s sayings such as “ De 
best dam fish is de bully mud pout; cut 
off he head and tail and t’row de rest 
away” and “de best fish dat swim de 
water is de bully mushrat an’ de big bull- 
frog.” Whenever we see an extra big 
man we say “ There comes Joe Mouf- 
frois,” but none of them fill Jack’s de- 
scription — “ Fourteen hinches between 
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distances and the only method of travel is 
to walk. Bun. 





ENGLEHART, ONT., August 12, 1907. 
Dear Dap :—Friday Fuzzy and I went 
to Latchford and bought two canoes—a 
big new 18-footer and a second-hand 16- 
footer—both Peterboros. We shipped 
them by freight to Englehart, which is 
the end of the completed railroad. The 
road is built to McDougall’s Chute but is 
still in the contractor’s hands. He runs 
a mixed train every other day, taking 
from 12 to 24 hours to make some 50 














BREAKFAST PREPARATIONS.——Camp at Island Lake. 





de heyes, a haxe ’andle an’ a ’arf, across 
de back.” Poor Mouffrois finally ran 
across a little red-headed Irish bog trot- 
ter who refused to be killed “like fly ” 
and wiped up the ground with the big 
Frenchman. 

Fuzzy and I are going to Latchford 
tomorrow, where we have heard of a 
couple of second-hand canoes. If we can 
get them cheap and they will answer, it 
will be a big saving, as new canoes are 
pretty expensive. I will have to turn in 
now, as I: am too sleepy to write any 
more. This is a country of magnificent 


odd miles. We will have to stay over- 
night at Englehart and another night at 
the Chute and then we will be off. 
Saturday afternoon Amos, Fuzzy and 
I borrowed an old birch at Argentite and 
went up Mill Creek to Cross Lake. We 
snagged the pesky thing almost as soon 
as we started and so we swapped for a 
boat with the easy, graceful lines of a 
brick. -We broke no speed records but 
got plenty of good exercise. When we 
reached the lake it was time to start back 
again, if we expected to get home in time 
for supper. So our fishing expedition re- 
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turned with nothing to show but blisters. 
We took life easy all day Sunday and just 
loafed around the cabins; that is, all but 
Joe and the cook. They went berrying 
and brought home a fine lot of red rasp- 
berries. We cleaned up those berries as 
though we had not seen any fresh fruit 
in a year. After supper we walked to 
Cobalt and put Amos on the train for 
home. I wish he could have staid and 
made the trip with us. 

Today (Monday) has been a busy day 
for all hands. In the morning we walked 
to Cobalt for our last chance for letters 
from home and to make a few little pur- 
chases. We intended to get canoe pad- 
dies but as we all had as much as we 
wanted to carry, we decided to let them 
wait till we got to Haileybury this after- 
noon. After dinner we packed our store 
clothes and everything we would not need 
till our return in Doc’s trunk and mine 
and then carried the trunks to the French 
store at Argentite for storage against our 
return. From there we walked to Hailey- 
bury and bought pack sacks, tent, axes, 
blankets and a little other truck. 
Couldn’t find any decent paddles, so de- 
cided to let them go till we reached 
Englehart. We took the afternoon train 
and landed here in Englehart in time for 
supper. We were the first guests at a 
brand-new sheet-iron and tar-paper hotel, 
being dragged in by the cook who is also 
runner and clerk. We had a very good 
supper along with four other travelers— 
two of whom were Indians. Sauvages 
the cook called them, but I noticed that 
the two “ sauvages ” were the only guests 
sufficiently civilized to wear their coats in 
the dining room. After supper we found 
that our canoes had not. come and that 
no paddles could be had for love or 
money, so we agreed to send Fuzzy back 
after them in the morning. That will 
hang us up here for two days but I 
guess we will have to stand it. I'll get 
this letter off on the train Fuzzy takes 
and it may be the last one you will get 
for several days but I will keep on writ- 
ing every day or two and trust to luck 
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for a chance to send them out. If I 
don’t run across any one going out I’ll 
just carry them along and mail them in 
a bunch when we reach civilization again. 
Bun. 





On Black River. August 15, 1907. 

Dear Dap :—Fuzzy got away Tuesday 
morning right after breakfast and as 
soon as he was gone we gathered up our 
impedimenta and moved out to the edge 
of town and made camp. We found a 
nice high spot near the Blanche River 
and not far from the railroad with plenty 
of wood and a good spring close by. We 
fished industriously nearly all day and 
Dutch caught a chub, so we decided to 
have “tiger” for supper for a change. 
Wednesday we rested nearly all day. It’s 
funny how much resting a fellow can do 
when he puts his mind to it. Wednesday 
evening, as Fuzzy’s train came crawling 
in, a young man threw off a pack sack 
opposite our camp and jumped off after 
it. He picked up his belongings and 
madé camp near us. I went to the station 
to meet Fuzzy, as it was Doc’s and 
Dutch’s turn to do the work. Fuzzy 
found the canoes at New Liskeard. They 
had gone only about 20 miles in five 
days, so he concluded that freight was 
too slow and sent them on by express, 
they coming on the same train with him. 
He had to go clear to Cobalt for paddles 
and got five of them, so that the breaking 
of one will not cripple us. He also 
brought me your last latter which had 
reached Cobalt after we left. He spent 
Tuesday night at the claim and per- 
suaded Jack to come along but just be- 
fore they were to start an old employer 
of Jack’s showed up and hired him.to 
go to Larder Lake, so Fuzzy came back 
alone. After supper, which our neighbor 
shared with us, we walked up to the sta- 
tion and made arrangements for getting 
away on the contractors’ train in the 
morning. Doc and Dutch were delighted 
with the looks of the two canoes, as I 
knew they would be. When we returned 
to camp we arranged the details of our 
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work on the trip. Fuzzy and I are to 
take the big canoe—the battleship /n- 
diana—while Doc and Dutch take the 
torpedo boat Viper. Doc and I are the 
cooks and our canoe mates the cookees. 
Each crew is to cook day and day about, 
while the crew not cooking is to pitch and 
break camp and do all the other work of 
whatever kind except cooking, cutting 
wood and washing dishes. 

Thursday morning we broke camp 
early, in order to be ready for the train 
at 8 o’clock. We were there in plenty 
of time, for we didn’t get away till Io. 
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One of our fellow passengers was a 
red-headed French canoeman, going in to 
work for the Transcontinental Railroad. 
He had a fine baritone voice; which evi- 
dently had been well trained, and enter- 
tained us with all kinds of French and 
Italian operatic music. There was an- 
other party of three in our car—the Par- 
son, the Dutchman and his son. The 
Parson seemed to be an old-timer, but 
neither old nor young Dutchy had ever 
spent a night under canvas in their lives. 
They were bound for the Chute as we 
were, but they expect to go down-stream, 














FUZZY AND DUTCH ON THE LONG PORTAGE FROM KLOCK’S TO 
NORTH TEMISKAMINGUE. 





The train was made up of a long string 
of freight cars with a couple of passenger 
coaches on the end. The coaches were 
merely box cars with benches placed 
lengthwise and a few windows cut in 
the sides. The conveniences are few. 
Passengers are even obliged to carry 
their own drinking water. We reached 
Boston (2 log cabins, 2 tar-paper houses 
and 3 tents) a little after noon. Fuzzy 
invaded the hotel (the largest tent) and 
purchased a couple of apple pies; these 
with some canned stuff and crackers 
made our dinner and supper. 


while our trip will be all against the cur- 
rent after our short run down the Black 
to the Abitibi. The Dutchman wore a 
pair of leather boots with tops as big 
around as water buckets. He seemed to 
think that by tucking his trousers inside 
of his boots he had achieved the perfec- 
tion of wilderness costume. — 

About 9 o’clock we reached Grant’s 
and found that the train stops there, 
though the village of McDougall’s Chute 
is about 3 miles farther on. It was 
darker than a stack of black cats and 
pretty wet, as it had rained off and on 
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all day. There was no place to stay 
and we dreaded to even think of making 
camp in the dark and the wet, but the 
Conductor came to our rescue and told 
us to find the Superintendent and per- 
haps he would take us the rest of the 
way on the work train, which would be 
going before long. Mr. Cassidy proved 
to be a prince indeed, and if he is not 
descended from the ancient Kings of Ire- 
land, then so much the worse for the 
kings. His men helped us to load our 
canoes and packs on a flat car and helped 
us to unload again at the Chute. We 
left everything but our guns and fishing 
rods on the platform beside the track, 
covered with a big tarpaulin, and started 
for the lights of the village a couple of 
hundred yards away. It was awfully 
dark and the way was full of logs, rocks 
and mud-holes mixed in about equal pro- 
portions. While we were trying to pick 
a path, the Dutchman got impatient. 
“ Dere’s de lights. I finda vay. Vollow 
me!” About the second step he went in 
up to his waist and it took the whole 
gang to pull him out again. After that 
he was content to follow while some one 
else puzzled out the path. The amount 
of mud those bucket top boots will hold 
ought to enable him to hire himself out 
as a dredge if he ever gets out of a job. 
Our party got the Bridal Chamber and 
the Royal Apartments (two tiny rooms 
with two cots in each), while the Parson 
and his friends had to share the big bunk 
room with a mixed assortment of lumber 
jacks and railroad laborers, most of 
whom went to bed without removing 
either their hats or boots. 

After breakfast this morning we car- 
ried all our duffle to the bank of the 
Black River just below the falls or chute 
that gives the place its name. Just below 
the falls the river spreads out into a cir- 
cular basin about a quarter of a mile 
across with a nice gravelly beach at the 
edge of the village. Soon after we got 
our canoes in the water the Parson and 
young Dutchy appeared with a big 20- 
foot Peterboro on their shoulders and 
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old Dutchy following along behind, tell- 
ing them how it ought to be done. We 
soon found out that their grub pack had 
been left at Grant’s last night and old 
Dutchy was hostile. “I dolt you to dake 
gare off dose browisions und you didn’t 
do it. Dose browisions was left peehint 
last night und now we haf no browisions 
und dots all aboud it. You can shust 
go back und get ’em und dots all aboud 
dot too!” So, while we were laying in 
our grub, the poor Parson was counting 
the ties back to Grant’s for the missing 
grub pack. 

We got started about 10 o’clock and 
made good time down the Black River, 
which is deep and swift. About noon we 
stopped long enough to make tea and eat 
lunch. About 1 it began to drizzle and 
it looked as though it were going to last 
all the rest of the day, so we landed and 
made camp. Our tent is just big enough 
for our beds, so we laid a few poles on 
the ground alongside the tent to keep the 
packs -off the damp ground; then cov- 
ered everything with two rubber blan- 
kets. The other two blankets went be- 
tween our bedding and the bough bed 
which covered the whole floor of the 
tent. About 3 o’clock it cleared off but 
we thought it would not be worth while 
to break camp, so we put on dry clothes 
and hung our wet ones about the fire to 
dry. A little after 4 Doc announced the ° 
approach of a large steamer under forced 
draught. When she got closer we recog- 
nized the big Peterboro of the Parson’s 
outfit. Young Dutchy and the Parson 
were paddling, while old Dutchy sat 
amidships with a cushion to his back and 
the way the smoke rolled out of his pipe 
made Doc’s error seem excusable. There 
goes the sound I have been waiting for— 
Doc’s “ Hop to it, Gentles!” And I must 
stop writing to stow some supper. 

Bun. 





Abitibi River, August 19, 1907. 
Dear Dap:—We got an early start 
Saturday morning but did not travel very 
far, for it rained off and on all day. 
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Every time a shower came up we would 
run the canoes under the trees along the 
bank and anchor by grabbing a branch. 
We spent about half the morning in this 
way, sO our progress was slow. Soon 
after noon we struck the Abitibi, which 
is a big river and runs like a mill-race. 
Our course from now on will be all up- 
stream and that means no loafing, for it 
is too hard work paddling against. the 
current to lose any distance by drifting 
down. We camped on the right bank 
about a half-mile below the first portages, 
The Twins. We camped pretty early 


river within 50 yds. of camp. If one 
would only visit us in the daytime we 
would try pretty hard to lay in a supply 
of fresh meat. About Io o’clock three 
canoes went down-stream. They were 
out in the middle of the current and 
paddling hard, so they went past like 
scared rabbits. They couldn’t understand 
why we lay in camp in the middle of the 
day and hailed us to ask if we were in 
trouble of any kind. About noon a 
canoe came along headed up-stream. 
When they saw us they landed to ask if 
we wanted any assistance. We asked 














SHOWING DUTCH, FUZZY AND DOC. 





because another shower threatened and 
we hated to pass such a good camp site 
with the possibility of having to make 
camp in the rain and on a less desirable 
spot. 

Just as we got everything ship-shape 
and Bristol fashion it came on to rain 
and blow so hard that we were mighty 
glad that we had all snug. It cleared off 
in time for us to cook supper before it 
got pitch dark. The next day was fine 
and we put in the morning prowling 
around the neighborhood. We found 
where a moose had come down to the 


them to dinner and they gave us a good 
deal of information about the portages 
and camping places, as they have been 
over this route several times. They 
pulled out right after dinner and we 
followed. We soon struck the Twin 
Portages. They are two short portages 
separated by a couple of hundred yards 
of rough water. We found the battleship 
a holy terror on the portage but hope to 
be repaid by the way she will behave on 
the lake, which is large and shallow and 
gets pretty rough on slight provocation. 
The next portage was passed about the 
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middle of the afternoon. All the portages 
are plainly marked.paths but they are 
pretty rough and full of rocks and mud 
holes. If a tree falls across the path it 
lies there till it rots, each traveler cussing 
his predecessors for not cutting it away 
but climbing over it himself and leaving 
the trail in no better shape for the next 


‘man. A couple of miles above this port- 


age a small river comes in from the 
northwest. Just above its mouth is a 
good camp site with a spring, so we 
camped there. This morning it was rain- 
ing hard, so we thought we had better 
stop here till tomorrow. Early in the 
afternoon it cleared off and Dutch, Fuzzy 
and Doc took the Viper for a trip up the 
little river. 

While they were gone I thought I 
would lay in a supply of fire-wood and 
attacked a big dead pine snag that some 
one had cut half-way through. On closer 
inspection it looked as though dozens of 
people had hit it a lick or two at various 
times. Something ought to have told me 
to let it alone but my guardian angel was 
off duty and at the second or third blow 
a couple of dozen able-bodied yellow 
jackets went to work on my carcass. I 
departed hastily, stepping high, wide and 
circular and expressing my shocked sur- 
prise in emphatic language. When I got 
to the river bank I anointed my face 
and hands with cool, black mud which 
soon drew the fire from the stings. Soon 
after this the boys returned with loads 
and loads of blueberries. I offered to 
make blueberry dumplings if Doc would 
get plenty of wood. “ There’s the axe by 
that snag. It looks like good wood— 
better cut it down.” In less than no time 
Doc was repeating my performance of a 
few minutes before. He came right to 
me, bringing the yellow jackets with 
him, and I got one or two from the over- 
flow, but the supply of mud was unlim- 
ited and we were soon O. K. again. The 
final laugh of the day was on me, for the 
infernal dumplings all came apart and 
made a nasty, slimy, dirty blue glue 
which we didn’t try to eat. The next 
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time I'll tie them up in a bag and see 
if that won’t hold them together. 

I hope tomorrow will be a nice day, 
for I don’t want to lie around camp and 
fight skeeters two days in succession. 
There is always a breeze in the middle 
of the river, so they don’t bother us 
while on the move and the nights are 
so cool that they get pretty stiff and 
sluggish, not thawing into full activity 
till we are out and gone; but at noon, 
on the portages and when we first make 
camp in the afternoon, they certainly 
keep us busy. The dishes are washed 
and everything made snug for the night, 
the cards are dealt for the regular even- 
ing game, the boys are getting tired of 
waiting for me, so Good Night. Bun. 





Lower Abitibi Lake, August 21, 1907. 

Dear Dap:—We had a little scare 
Monday night at the camp where I found 
the yellow jackets. ‘Doc is a light sleeper 
and was awakened by some animal mon- 
keying around the tent. He grabbed the 
first weapon that came to hand, which 
happened to be a big Colt with a bore 
like a tunnel, and crawled to the tent 
door. There he saw a big rabbit and 
took a shot at him. The report waked 
the crowd and we didn’t know at first 
whether the battleship’s boiler had blown 
up or the Japs had fired a mine under 
us, but as no one was hurt and the rabbit 
was scared worse than we were, we soon 
went to sleep again. 

Tuesday morning we started early, 
with the determination to make a good 
day’s journey. We had only two port- 
ages and ate our lunch on the second 
one, so we got over a lot of ground or 
rather water during the day. We made 
a long day of it and didn’t camp till after 
5 o'clock. It was a pretty poor camp 
site—no level place big enough for the 
tent and a muddy landing place. The 
redeeming feature was a fine spring. We 
don’t like to drink the river water be- 
cause it is so muddy. This same muddi- 
ness of the water has prevented us from 
catching any fish as yet. 
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Today was another long, hard day, as 
we tried to make up some of the time 
we lost Sunday and Monday. Soon after 
lunch we struck Coucheking Falls, the 
last portage before reaching the lake. 
There are three falls, one right after the 
other, and one portage takes you around 
the whole outfit. Blueberries and rasp- 
berries were pretty thick and we gath- 
ered a lot of them. It has been a regular 
April day in the way the showers and 
sunshine have been chasing each other. 


Indians. We will spend tomorrow nos- 
ing around the neighborhood and making 
up our minds what to do next. This is 
as far as our plans have been laid. 
“ Wait till we reach Abitibi and we'll see 
how things look before we decide what 
to do” has been our motto this far but 
now we must make up our minds. Per- 
haps we will strike something tomorrow 
that will give us a pointer. I hope we 
will strike good fishing pretty soon. 
“ Tiger ” is pretty good grub but to have 











DANCING RAPIDS. 





I managed to get a few pictures of the 
falls between showers and hope they will 
turn out good. Ata big camp just above 
the falls they told us that it was only 
6 miles to the lake, so we bent to our 
work.in good spirits. We reached the 
lake a little after 4, and, turning to the 
left, followed the shore for about a half- 
mile, looking for a place to camp. We 
are in the edge of the woods with about 
100 feet of sandy beach between us and 
the. lake. 

Just before reaching the lake we passed 
a log house occupied by a family of 


it three times a day and seven days a 
week is most too much. Good Night. 
Bun. 





Lower Abitibi, August 28, 1907. 

Dear Dap:—We were. storm-bound 
for a whole week at our last camp and 
only got away this morning. We have 
decided to make for the south shore of 
Upper Abitibi and then come out by the 
eastern route through a chain of lakes 
that will bring us to Lake Temiskaming, 
on which Haileybury is situated. We 
spent a lazy week in camp. The wind 
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blew so hard every morning that the little 
Viper could not venture out, and died 
down late in the afternoon only to spring 
up again the next morning. We bought 
some pickerel from our Indian neighbor 
and they were fine. He depends entirely 
on nets, as the water is too muddy to 
make hook and line fishing any good. 
Last Friday another Indian showed up 
with a fresh killed moose in his canoe. 
We bought a quarter for a dollar and 
have been living high ever since. We 
spent a large part of our time making 
axe handles, for every one we had was 
broken. If we had had some Indiana 
hickory we might have made a decent 
handle but I doubt it. We tried every 
kind of wood we could find but none of 
them was much account. I tried baking 
a blueberry pie in a deep pan buried in 
embers. The bottom crust was dough 
and the top crust was a cinder but the 
“innards ” of the pie were pretty good. 
If I ever take another trip like this with- 
out a reflector, I hope some one will 
wring my fool neck. 

We got an early start this morning 
and headed for McChesney’s store, which 
is On a narrow isthmus and the portage 
across it cuts out a whole day’s paddling 
around a long peninsula. About the mid- 
dle of the forenoon we struck a little 
island containing a Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s cache and more blueberries than 
any of us ever saw before. We stopped 
and ate all we could hold and filled the 
water bucket with berries for future 
reference. We struck the store at noon 
and found it locked up and deserted. 
There is a short portage to a little pond 
of beautiful blue black water, then an- 
other short portage up a steep hill and 
down again to the lake. We had lunch 
on the second portage and Doc and 
Dutch trolled in the pond. They caught 
nothing, though the pond looks fishy. 
We took a long noon and cooked what 
was left of our moose meat, as we were 
afraid that it might not keep. On a little 
bluff over the pond is the grave of a 
French boy who shot himself in taking 
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his gun out of a canoe 20 years ago. 
The marble headstone must have been 
brought several hundred miles by canoe 
and certainly represents a labor of love. 
After lunch we started straight in the 
teeth of a little breeze that soon devel- 
oped into a respectable wind. It took 
us about two hours to make 3 miles and 
the Viper was glad to get into the lee 
of the land again, for the water had 
grown about as rough as she could 
weather. We dodged along from island 
to island for a little while but camped 
early on a large, rocky island well tim- 
bered with pine. The boys made a pine 
bed, breaking off each little tuft of 
needles and standing them on end. It 
makes as good a bed as spruce but the 
making of it is an awfully slow job. I 
almost forgot to tell you that we went 
swimming the other day. I thought that 
swimming off the dock at Alpena was 
cold but that didn’t compare with Abitibi. 
We had to wade out 50 or 60 yds. to get 
water deep enough to swim in. I don’t 
think that any of us swam over ten feet. 
As soon as we could say that we “ had 
swum” we were mighty glad to hustle 
ashore and thaw out again. It’s bed 
time, so Good Night. Bun. 


Island Lake, August 31, 1907. 

Dear Dap:—Thursday morning we 
ran through the Narrows into Upper 
Abitibi. We got several shots at ducks 
but could not hit them with the rifles. 
I don’t suppose a duck would be much 
good after a .303 soft-point bullet had 
hit him. How we wish we hadn’t sent 
that shotgun home with Amos! After 
passing the Narrows we headed for Iro- 
quois Point on the north shore. Just east 
of the point the map shows a little river 
coming in and we thought we would like 
to find out where it comes from. The 
river empties into a broad shallow bay 
full of wild rice and it ought to afford 
the finest kind of duck shooting. We 
got several shots with the usual result. 
The river is about as crooked as could 
be imagined. It seems to run in every 
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direction at once. The banks are low 
and swampy, and, not seeing any pros- 
pect of anything better, we decided about 
mid-afternoon that our curiosity was sat- 
ished, so we turned around and hustled 
for the lake. It was nearly dark when 
we reached the mouth of the bay and 
camped on a sand spit where all the able- 
bodied mosquitos of Northern Ontario 
were holding their annual convention. 
We arrived just in time to.attend the 
convention banquet. Said banquet was 
a great success from the mosquitos’ point 
of view but we did not enjoy it any too 
much. 

Friday morning we invoiced and found 
that sugar, baking powder and tobacco 
were running low and decided to break 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post 
and replenish our supplies. In the aft- 
ernoon we passed Boundary Point and 
are now in the Province of Quebec. The 
boundary between the two Provinces is 
marked by a wide lane cleared through 
the bush. It shows as a deep notch on 
the sky line. We camped on a small 
island about 4 miles west of the post. 
Good boughs were scarce, so we tried 
making our bed from a dry grey moss 
that covered all the rocks and found it 
a poor substitute for boughs. 

This morning we found the Indians at 
the post busy making hay. - They cut this 
hay on a marsh about 5 miles away and 
bring it in on two canoes with a platform 
of poles between them. Then they spread 
it out to dry on a hillside near the post. 
I wonder how our Indiana farmers would 
like the idea of hauling green grass 5 
miles to find a place to cure it. At the 
post we picked up a young Indian named 
Bob who was waiting for a chance to get 
home to North Temiskaming. He came 
in a week or two ago with his brother, 
who is going to stay here all fall. I 
moved up amidships and put Bob in the 
stern of the battleship. This is where 
our extra paddle comes in handy. A 
third paddle makes the old /ndiana walk 
right along and the Vipers crew will 
not have to wait for us any more. We 
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caught our first fish today, shortly after 
leaving the post—a lake herring and a’ 
pike of about a half-pound each. We 
portaged at Dancing Rapids, crossed 
Upper Lake, and made four more port- 
ages on the river between Upper Lake 
and Island Lake. The first of these 
portages looked fishy to me, so I put my 
rod together and tried a few casts but 
had no success. I laid my rod down at 
the water’s edge and one of the boys 
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walked all over it while I was trying to 
decide what fly to use next. Fortunately 
I have another tip and only about an 
inch was broken from the second joint, 
so repairs will be easy, but the accident 
stopped my fishing for the time being. 
I had another mishap at the same portage 
that furnished a good deal of amusement 
for the whole crowd. I was trying to 
walk a log over a big mud-hole when part 
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of my load fell off. This threw me off 
my balance and after wrestling valiantly 
with the rest of my load I landed flat on 
my back in the mud! The Viper’s crew 
were right behind me and they found so 
much amusement in the spectacle that 
they had to put down their loads in order 
to laugh as hard as the occasion seemed 
to warrant. 

We reached Island Lake shortly after 
the 4th portage and are now camped on 
an island near where we entered the lake. 
Supper is over and Dutch and Fuzzy are 
utilizing the last of the daylight in trying 
to catch some fish for breakfast. If I am 
to get that rod mended before it gets 
pitch dark I must say Good Night! 

Bun. 
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Lake Opasatika, Sept. 2, 1907. 

Dear Dap:—Yesterday being Sunday 
and rainy we had two excuses for loafing, 
so we rested all day. All hands took 
advantage of the intervals between show- 
ers to bathe and wash clothes. Geese, 
ducks and loons were flying around all 
day and we burned lots of powder but 
added nothing to our larder. This morn- 
ing was pretty misty and we lost our 
way, so that it was nearly noon before 
we found the mouth of Snake Creek. 
Snake Creek surely deserves its name 
for it is the crookedest stream that ever 
happened. It led us to a large pond, 
from which we made the longest portage 
of the trip—the Height of Land portage 
of a little over a half-mile. At the be- 
ginning of this portage we saw the big- 
gest bark canoe that ever was. It was 
blocked up on the bank and I am afraid 
to tell you how long it appeared to be. 
We ought to have dug out the tape and 
measured it, for it surely was a buster. 
This portage led us to a little pond and 
when we crossed that we had another 
short portage to Lake Opasatika. We 
struck Opasatika at a little French store 
and fire rangers’ camp. ~ As this is 
Fuzzy’s birthday, he ‘celebrated it by 
treating the gang to a pot of strawberry 
jam. We also invested in a couple of 
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pounds of hard-tack and a pound of 
coffee. Tea may be all right for those 
that like it but for us Hoosiers nothing 
can take the place of coffee. We pad- 
dled 4 or 5 miles down the lake and 
camped early on the west shore. Bob 
doesn’t seem to like our way of traveling. 
We start too late and stop too early to 
suit him. Yesterday he saw smoke on 
an island near our camp and paddled 
over to see if it could be any one going 
our way and travelling at a faster gait 
but found nothing but an abandoned 
camp and a smouldering log. We seem 
to have the only conveyance going south, 
so I guess he will have to endure our 
leisurely method of travelling. We look 
for a little better luck in our fishing from 
now on, as we have been told that the 
waters draining into the St. Lawrence 
are much better stocked with fish than 
those north of the Height of Land. 
Bun. 





Klock’s Depot, Quebec, Sept. 4, 1907. 
Dear Dap:—Here we are, almost in 
sight of home, or so it seems. Yesterday 
we had good luck trolling. We got 
about a dozen pike, the largest weighing 
10 lbs. Had to shoot him, as we had no 
gaff. Had hold of a couple of other big 
ones but they took the hooks away with 
them as easily as if they had not been 
attached to the line at all. One took 
the whole spoon, the other took the hooks 
only, leaving us the spoon. I pulled in 
far enough to feel that the spoon was 
running all right and then paid out the 
line again and it was not till I had had 
2 or 3 strikes that I found out that the 
hooks were gone. We got in a pretty 
fair day’s work, paddling the whole 
length of Opasatika and down Lonely 
River to within a quarter of a mile of 
Barrier Lake. Both banks of the river 
are simply tramped down by moose which 
come down to feed on the roots of the 
water lilies with which the stream is 
fairly lined. When we landed to make 
camp we disturbed a covey of grouse and 
sent Dutch and his little rifle after them, 
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while the rest made camp. They made 
for the thickest of the bush where the 
light was poor and as Dutch would only 
shoot at their heads he only got 3. Bob 
made a moose horn and called a little to 
show us how it is done. I would like to 
be here a little later in the year; the 
hunting must be fine. This is a great 
moose country if the abundance of signs 
is any indication of the number of moose. 

Bob got us up early this morning and 
has been hurrying us all day. We 
crossed Barrier Lake, picking up a few 
more pike on the way, and took the 2nd 
section of Lonely River to Quinze Lake. 
On Lonely River at noon we made our 
last portage and also revelled in fried 
chicken (grouse). The only trouble with 
the grouse was lack of quantity, not 
quality. On Quinze Lake we finally got 
a duck. Fuzzy got him on the wing with 
his rifle. The bullet hit him pretty well 
aft and there was enough left to give us 
all a taste for supper. After 5 o’clock 
we reached Klock’s Depot, which is the 
end of our canoeing. It is 16 miles to 
North Temiskaming and if we go by 
water there are 16 portages, so we are 
going overland. Fortunately we found a 
team here; otherwise we might have 
been obliged to wait a day or two. The 
charge for hauling the canoes and packs 
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is $12. That looks pretty big for one 
day’s work for a team but Bob tells us 
that it is the regular price, so there is 
nothing to do but pay it. If we were 
not all in a hurry to get home, now that 
we are so near, I should like to take 
about a week and make the trip by water, 
fishing all the way—for I have heard 
from several people that there .are lots 
of big hungry bass all along this part 
of the Ottawa. 

As soon as we landed Bob lit out for 
home; he says he can walk it in 3 hours. 
Perhaps he can but he would have to go 
some unless he knows some short cuts. 
We will sell our canoes at North Temis- 
kaming for whatever we can get and 
take the steamer for Haileybury; from 
there we will take the train for home 
and arrive about 24 hours behind this 
letter. We would sell the canoes here 
but they are overstocked, as several par- 
ties have come out this way ahead of us. 
If we could only get rid of our canoes 
here we could carry the rest of our stuff 
to North Temiskaming ourselves. It 


would be pretty hard work but as we. 


have to walk anyhow we ought to be 
able to carry our packs too and save 
that $12. We will stay one day, possibly 
two, in Haileybury, so you can begin to 
look for us early next week. Bun. 


FIELDS. 


By ALONZO RICE. 


I cannot count that day mis-spent when I 

Saunter about the fields in furrows old, 

Or down the pathway leading to the fold, 
Through briery lands where thorns do wave on high 
White wisps of wool. From leafy alcoves fly 

The robins at my step, and squirrels bold 

In swinging balconies disport and scold 
The idle mood of him who passes by. 


The fish-hawk hangs above on balanced wing, 
Flashing his whitened breast against the sun— 
The only life in that blue realm serene. 
Amid the grass, where dark-cowled crickets sing, 
The field-mouse deftly tunneled out its run; 
Here fairies circled on the moonlit green! 

















THE WAY OF A WOLF. 


By BERTA HART NANCE. 


OR over twenty years Leon Sanchez, hunter 
and trapper, has patiently studied the ways 
of wild animals, and so proficient has he 

become in those of the wolf that Sefior Coyote 
will come at his call. This sounds improbable, 
but there are those in West Texas who have seen 
him do it. Selecting a wild rocky glen, Leon con- 
ceals himself at grey dawn or misty nightfall 
and sounds a small horn of his own manufac- 
ture. Strange to say, the note produced never 
came from the throat of a wolf, but is the de- 
spairing shriek of a caught rabbit. Leon has 
somehow discovered that, with all his faults, the 
, coyote has one virtue—generosity. He never re- 
fuses to share a meal with a brother wolf. 

So, at the squeak of the rabbit, every coyote 
a, within hearing hurries to the spot, anxious to be ° 
% present at the last public appearance of poor 
%, Bunny. Too often they are met by the crack of 

the hunter’s rifle. Sometimes it is the wolf cubs 
that answer the summons. As he has no use for their hides, Leon sits quite still, 
while they steal nearer and nearer—discovering him at last—and, half-way be-' 
lieving him but a new sort of rock or tree, creep to sniff his extended hands. Some- 
thing warns them then that this is the strange, powerful creature of whom they ' 
have heard so much, and they scamper away in genuine coyote fashion, beard ° 
on shoulder. 

Proud of his skill, Leon does not in the least mind explaining all this. For who 
but he could make the horn that gives the call? Or, even possessing the horn, who 
but he could give the call with that precision sufficient to deceive even the rabbit’s 
relatives? Yet there is a question, often asked him, that has never received any 
reply: “ And how do you catch the wild-cats, Leon?” At this, the hunter is very 
much amused; he laughs, as only Leon can laugh, until the questioner joins in, 
and the episode is forgotten. It is known that he does not trap them. Yet not one 
of the beautiful wild-cat hides which he markets is marred by a bullet hole. 

Leon sometimes traps coyotes. When he wishes to do so, he arranges his 

steel traps in the manner shown in the accompanying diagram. This method, 
however, is used by many trappers. They will tell you that a wolf, spying from a 
distance the free lunch in the centre of the dangerous square of well-concealed 
jaws, approaches it with much caution, but, upon reaching it, seizes a portion and 
hurries away at top speed, to eat it at leisure. In this hasty retreat, he is almost 
sure to put his foot into one of the waiting traps. Even in such a case, however, 
Sefior Coyote does not consider the game of life quite played out. In the interval 
between his capture and the coming of the trapper, he makes what use he can of 
his opportunities. If the chain of the trap be too strong to be broken, and the 
foot too well:caught to slip out of its jaws, he has been known to gnaw off the 

















THE WAY OF A WOLF. 


offending member and make his escape 
on three legs. But he will never again 
approach a trap. . 

There are wolves cunning enough to 
rob another sort of trap arrangement. 
This is the oval-shaped stone wall—knee- 
high perhaps, and left open at one end. 
West Texas is dotted with these cairns, 
which future generations may possibly 
take for the work of a pre-historic race. 
Bait is placed within this enclosure and 
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enemy, the cattleman, that the wolf finds 
more dangerous than traps or bullets. 
One day the coyote’s keen nose tells him 
that there is something eatable nearby. 
Yes, something very appetizing has been 
dragged along the trampled grass. Cau- 
tiously he follows the trail, till it ends at 
the foot of a tree in a half-dozen tidbits, 
each one just a mouthful. No trap there; 
no man concealed to shoot. Yet let him 
beware; for in the meat. lurks the bitter 








“In his hasty retreat, he is almost sure to put his foot into one of the waiting traps."’ 


The X marks show location of concealed traps. 





the trap carefully concealed in the open- 
ing at the end of the wall, on the theory 
that wolves, like people, move along the 
line of least resistance. Yet, too often, 
the would-be trapper is kept busy re- 
leasing the too curious Molly Cotton- 
tail, the carrion crow, and his own faith- 
ful dog, while the wolf steals up within 
the shelter of the wall, and, peering 
over, makes a meal with impunity. 
But there is another weapon of his 


strychnine or the almost tasteless cya- 
nide of potassium. Sometimes, if he 
eats, he recovers; but more often, if he 
eats, he steals away—to drink and die at 
the next stream. 

Yet, in spite of such attempts at his 
destruction, the wolf continues to haunt 
the rocky glens of Texas. In the summer 
he goes north or, at any rate, keeps rather 
away from the villages. He is said to 
subsist mainly on grasshoppers, but will 
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come sometimes to a lonely melon patch 
and bite open the juicy watermelons, of 
which he is very fond. While wolves 
eating watermelons is considered some- 
thing of a joke in West Texas, it is never- 
theless a fact, though doubtless the coy- 
otes are many a time given the blame 
when they are guiltless. It is also an old 
story, but a fact, that several of them 
will conspire to catch the swift mule- 
ear or jack rabbit. This animal runs 
in a large circle and can not be forced 
from his range. A friend of mine once 
saw three wolves thus run down a rab- 
bit—“ spelling ” each other, so to speak, 
and overpowering poor Bunny when he 
was at last exhausted. Another strange 
story comes from buffalo times, when a 
party of hunters discovered at a distance 
a group of 30 or 40 bison, too closely 
bunched to feed. Approaching thefn, the 
men found that they were surrounded by 
at least 200 wolves, which were only 
waiting till one should dash out to pull it 
down. 

So the coyote passes the summer. But 
when the first northers begin to blow, 
“they’re a-driftin’ in,” say the villagers, 
as the eerie howl sets every dog in town 
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barking in reply. A lone wolf likes to 
have his fun with the dogs. He knows 
he is ventriloquist enough to make them 
think he is a dozen. -“ How hungry the 
wolves are!” say the people of Grass- 
bur land, around their warm firesides— 
forgetting for the moment, that there is 
nothing so noiseless as a hungry wolf, as 
he lies beneath the tree where the chick- 
ens roost, patiently waiting for the grey 
dawn, to snatch one as it flies down. He 
eats enough at one time, provided he can 
get it, to satisfy him for the next week; 
then he finds a brother wolf or two in 
the same condition and they proceed to 
whoop it up. They do not care how 


*much noise they make then; they are 


leaving the country, anyway. All one 
night they play; then separate and go 
home. Unless scared, they prefer to trav- 
el the road, where you may see their 
tracks, like big dog tracks, next day in 
the soft dust. 

How far do you suppose they go? 
Why, a wolf’s home is usually at least 
twenty miles from where he does any 
damage. So he may sleep and rest in 
perfect security, and then forth once 
more. 


TWILIGHT ON THE ELKHORN. 


EMORY loves to 
linger over happy 
hours, fondly re- 
tracing all the 
pleasant paths of 
life, and sacred in 
the storehouse of 
the mind are the 

. scenes ° conse- 

crated by  hap- 

py associations. 

Thus, to me, it is a pleasant task to 

call up in retrospect the details of hal- 

lowed days spent on streams or in fields 
and woods. 
Of all these agreeable reminiscences, 





BY J. H. MACKAY, M. D. 


the evenings spent canoeing on the Elk- 
horn afford greatest gratification. The 
back water from the dam extends up the 
river many miles, and when the sun is 
dipping low and the day’s work is done 
I launch my canoe and glide silently up- 
stream. The water gurgles musically 
against the bow of the canoe and the 
dip of the paddle sends long ripples 
astern, breaking the shimmering reflec- 
tion of green banks and trees festooned 
with vines. . From the fields comes the 
tinkling song of the bobolink or the 
rapturous strains of the meadow lark; 
hushed is the croaking of the crow and 
the clamor of the blue jay, lest their 
noise should betray the secret hidden 











TWILIGHT ON THE ELKHORN. 


in some tall elm. The skies and fields, 
washed by rain, are fresh and fragrant 
with countless sweet odors; in over- 
hanging boughs that reach down low 
over the water, robins, doves and black- 
birds are brooding on their nests. What 
pleasant hours I have spent here! Here, 
unknown and unheeded by a city of five 
thousand people, are scenes of rare 
beauty, with all the silence and mystery 
of Nature’s solitudes. . Glance at the 
map and observe how large a propor- 
tion of the cities of the country are 
located on water courses and what 
infinite opportunities they afford to 
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‘fluences that Nature brings to those who 


seek her healing solace as an antidote 
to frazzled nerves and world-weariness. 
And all these years, while cities have 
been building and cemeteries and 
asylums and prisons have been filling, 
the river has flowed serenely on—an 
emblem of Nature and. Nature’s un- 
changing laws. Some one has regretted 
the “useless energy’ wasted in canoe- 
ing, as if life had but one purpose. Who 
shall decide what constitutes a_ well- 
spent life? One man pursues wealth, 
another fame and another seeks the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow. Still 











EVENING ON THE ELKHORN RIVER. Near Norfolk, Nebraska. 





urban dwellers for recreation. What 
peace and repose, what calm and solace. 
lie along the pathway of the canceist 
as he glides between the river’s green 
banks! Into these dim aisles there 
comes no clanging of hammers or clink- 
ing of gold, but only the rapture of life 
and growth, the beauty of youth and 
the essence of health: roses and butter- 
flies, song and zephyr, the floating 
thistle-down, the droning of bees, frisk- 
ing of lambs, rustling of leaves, patter- 
ing of rain, murmuring of running 
water, and overhead fleecy clouds, the 
great blue sky and the tranquilizing in- 


another balances his daily toil with 
recreation and finds in Nature an 
anodyne for life’s vicissitudes of toil, 
pain and sorrow. After all, it is not 
the footed column at the close of 
day that gives most pleasure, but the 
satisfaction that the day’s work brings. 
It is not the love of the game that in- 


cites but the excitement of the chase. 


We should place over our lintels Car- 
lisle’s tables of the expectancy of life 
and bear in mind that the latest designs 
in shrouds have no pockets, and thus 
could we comprehend that life and art 
are brief, but Time and Nature long. 














A VISIT TO THE OLD FARM. 


By WALTER WOODBRIDGE. 


OW seldom it is that 
the scenes of his 
youth are within easy 
reach of the country- 
bred boy, but such is 
my fortunate  posi- 
tion; and it is with 
the greatest pleasure 
that I steal away 
from my Detroit 
home, cross the bor- 
der, and take the 
suburban car for the 
old home below 
Kingsville. It sur- 
passes my under- 
standing how any one 
could possibly forget 
his birth-place and 
never have a desire 
to return. 























**Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care. 
Time but the impression stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear.’’ 


I spent the 25th day of October, 1907, 
at the old home, and it is the incidents 
of that day which I wish to relate. It 
was one of those faultless autumn days 
—calm, mild and so perfectly delightful 
that one hated to see Old Sol go down 
below the horizon for fear the morrow 
would not be a repetition of the preced- 
ing day. 

At 8 a. m. our car was gliding along 
at a rapid pace. The changing scene of 
woods, fields and stream was an exhil- 
arating one and I was happy in the 
thought of what a pleasant surprise my 
visit would be to the home folks, as they 
were not aware of my coming. 

Twelve miles from home we passed 
through the town of Essex, where we 
had exhibited products and stock at the 
Fair for years. As I gazed from the car 


window at the Fair Grounds, it brought 
back the memory of months of hard 
labor spent in preparation for prizes and 
how to plan to beat Neighbor Jones— 
especially anything he had in the horse 
line. And then, for the farmers’ horse- 
race, how we would take our four-min- 
ute Nancy Hanks out to some side road 
after dusk and give her a work-out on 
the sly. Then, if she would only win the 
race on that memorable day, every other 
prize would pale into insignificance and 
the box stall of Nancy that evening would 
be filled with an audience of admiring 
tillers of the soil, accompanied by their 
wives and daughters. It was generally 
midnight before the last pros and cons 
would be said about Nancy and the oil 
lamp blown out for every one to retire 
for slumber, but it was a dreamy one of 
how Nancy did the trick. 

Four miles on and we came to a more 
wooded country—now fast becoming 
cleared. This section is of more than 
passing interest to me, from the fact that 
I spent one winter in that woods, cutting 
cord-wood. Our shanty was. quickly 
constructed of cull green elm lumber, 
which became so shrunken in a month’s 
time from the hot fires of the stove that 
one could see the beautiful star-lit sky 
through it in fifty places when the ther- 
mometer was hovering around zero. 
The inside of the shanty was white with 
frost every morning and oftentimes the 
snow would lie quite deep on the floor. 
The thoughts of fat pork, beans, mo- 
lasses and now and then a neighbor’s 
tame duck (cooked in a gravy thickened 
with duck feathers) won’t allow me to 
dwell on that part of the trip any longer 
as I have the shivers right now. 

But now the home town is in view; 
the car has stopped, and I alight to walk 
home. A great many of the old people 
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have gone to their last resting place but 
now and then one of the survivors speaks 
to me. They know I am a Woodbridge 
but that is all, and I selfishly keep mov- 
ing, so their curiosity remains, as my 
whole day is to be given up to roaming 
around home. The town has changed 
somewhat but is much like Longfellow’s 
description of Atri: 

‘One of those little places that have run 
Half up the hill, beneath the blazing sun; 
And then sat down to rest, as if to say 
[ climb no farther upward, come what may!’’ 


Our little town once had a boom, but it 
was like the flight of a balloon—it had 
to descend. 

As I wended my way homeward I 
passed in front of the old church where 
all the neighbors worshipped and could 
almost feel the spirit of the congrega- 
tion’s Puritanical devotion as I paused 
a moment. Their homely ways made 
a stranger free and welcome and they 
came solely to worship. Dress, rented 
pews, classical singing caused them no 
thought. I was always glad after I at- 
tended Sunday School but was unwilling 
to prepare myself. Going bare-foot in 
the summer time always gave one’s feet 
a pinched feeling when shoes were put 
on and my stiff starched collar was an 
instrument of torture. These, coupled 
with my bashfulness, made it rather em- 
barrassing—in fact so much so ‘that, 
after I had repeated the golden text to 
Mother fifty times before going, I gen- 
erally reddened up and forgot part of 
it when asked by my teacher. Some of 
the older heads were not very great 
Biblical students, as the following inci- 
dent attests. A group of small children 
were arguing as to who was lost in the 
bull-rushes. After listening to the dis- 
cussion for some time an elderly man 
stepped up to me and remarked: “ Wal- 
ter, isn’t it awful? those children coming 
here for years and don’t know that Jesus 
was lost in the bull-rushes.” 

Each step nearer my goal increased 
my familiarity with the environment. 
Finally I found myself opposite an old 


‘by itself, was still little used. 
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chestnut tree and here I paused again, 
looking into its towering branches and 
gigantic limbs. How often had I climbed 
to those dizzy heights and hailed down 
the nuts! A rig with two occupants 
drove up, unnoticed—so interested was 
I. Pulling up his horse, an old man 
asked me if I saw any game in the tree? 
I explained to him and paused no longer, 
for fear some of the neighbors would 
think I had gone light in the upper 
story. I now rushed along. Wature 
was second in my thoughts; it was 
Mother I wished to see. 

Nearing home, I watched intently for 
her and finally saw her emerge from 
behind some shrubbery. She held a pan 
in her hand from which. she had evi- 
dently been feeding the chickens. I 
quickly sprang behind a telegraph pole 
and she entered the house without seeing 
me. Noiselessly I shut the front gate, 
walked up the steps and rang the bell. 
Mother was taking time to change her 
soiled apron, I suppose; but with a sec- 
ond ring she finally came—and I will 
leave the reader to guess the rest. 

After a good heart-to-heart talk, I 
walked into the old pantry, whose 
shelves were always laden with choice 
pumpkin pies, pans of fresh milk and 
those firm hard pickles which I so often 
wish one could buy. The old kitchen 
stove, with its wood fire and with every 
lid supporting a kettle of something 
good, interested me too. 

I entered the sitting room with its 
large old-fashioned fire-place, where the 
burning logs still flickered and shot 
their quivering rays on the walls and 
about the easy arm chair beside the 
heavy walnut table, where I have sat in 
meditation until the last flicker of flame 
had departed and nothing but the bright 
coals remained. The parlor, shut away 
I guess 
the old hair-cloth upholstering will 
last the old folks the remainder of their 
journey through life. The piano lid 


seemed hard to raise and as I ran my 
fingers over the keys there was a stiff- 
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ness about them and discord in many of 
the notes. My bed-room, with its cherry 
bedstead dressed in not costly but im- 
maculate white, looked inviting, and the 
old brass candlestick on the dresser will 
some day I hope have a prominent place 
in my own home in Detroit. Rambling 
through the old garret, with its plethora 
of cast-off material, made me feel that I 
was in very truth a boy once more. So 
interested was I that Mother had to call 
me t@ dinner a second time. Now din- 
ner was ready. The old open glass salt 
cellars Mother was still using; her sil- 
verware was considerably worn but not 
corroded from impurity in quality. 

Roast spring chicken, pumpkin pie, 
genuine Jersey milk, quince jelly, home- 
made bread and flaky biscuits were all 
there before me. Oh, my! Oh, my! and 
to think one didn’t have the stomach of 
a camel. 

Five hours were still left me to visit 
the stables, view the stock, roam over 
the fields and visit some of the old neigh- 
bors. I entered the old storehouse ar- 
ranged for a granary, carpenter-shop, 
etc. A trail of chickens followed with 
heads down, until I was inside, but they 
immediately picked them up and were 
all attention to see if I would give them 
some kernels, which I did with delight. 
Many a grain sack have I held beside 
the old bin, while Father scooped in the 
wheat for a grist at the old mill. The 
old grindstone with its wobbly setting 
had made many an axe sharp after I had 
turned the old thing for an hour or 
more. 

Next came the horse stable—some- 
what improved since I had left it. Poor 
old Tom—a little dark brown horse— 
was its only occupant. I walked in be- 
side him and threw my arms about his 
neck and with his ears forward he 
seemed to thoroughly enjoy my visit. 
The little animal was noble in every re- 
spect and how I did love to ride him. 
Age had told on Tom and I guess his 
busy days are over. It was a life of 
ease for this deserving friend, and I 
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thought of how this treatment must 
surely meet the approval of the Maker. 
The buggy shed is attached to the stable. 
One glance at the old mud-covered 
buggy brought back those summer eve- 
nings when I used to drive down the 
pike to take for a drive the fairest in 
all the land. O my! O my! O my! 

It is but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. That step taken, I de- 
scended from my seventh heaven of bliss 
to the everyday, unromantic reality of 
the pig pen and its four-footed inhabi- 
tants. I didn’t tarry long there, as hogs 
were never very interesting to me, 
though I was always sorry for the poor 
things the day before and a week or two 
after they were butchered. The cow 
stable, where our beautiful Jerseys were 
stalled in winter, used to be a source of 
pride to me. In looking at the empty 
calf stalls, I recall the many hours I had 
spent fooling with some frisky little calf, 
which dearly loved to have me fondle it. 
Entering the barn, with its immense 
space for the harvest of the fields, I 
climbed into the mows and even jumped 
off the old beam at the west end—just 
as my brothers and I had done fifteen 
years ago. If perspiration had a limit 
to it, I think mine would have reached it 
in those mows, tugging away at sheaves, 
hay and fodder. That long timothy hay 
and to pitch it from a wagon on a sum- 
mer day, with the thermometer around 
g2 Fahrenheit—Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Time was passing quickly. I ran 
down the hill to the bridge spanning 
the never failing brook and here watched 
a stray minnow now and again linger in 
its inspection of me. This winding little 
stream, with its laughing, sparkling 
water, was always a source of pure de- 
light and to me the season’s barometer. 
Leading from the brook was the lane 
which led to the woods and to different 
fields on the farm. I followed right in 
the winding cattle path—stepping aside 
now and again to gather some golden- 
rod and pausing to watch the flight of 
crow, blue-bird or hawk. 
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At last I came to the end of the lane 
and before me was the entrance to the 
woods. To mea panorama of the Garden 
of Eden. The many kinds of trees with 
their crimson-colored foliage, each pos- 
ing in the solemn stillness of an In- 
dian summer’s day, and the contented 
herd of Jerseys nibbling at the tender 
green carpet of the woods, were most 
pleasing to my thirsty fantasy. No 
words justify description, unless just 
one—PEACE. All care was _ gone. 
This was good enough for me—drink- 
ing in this pure, health-giving air. The 
taint of disease had no place in this 
garden—only things unpolluted. Loathe 
to leave, I crossed into the garden plot 
of two dear old people, to whom I had 
been very good when living at home, 
and they had been so appreciative of my 
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kindness that a warm friendship sprang 
up between us and has ever remained. 
They were delighted to see me and de- 
termined that I should stay for supper ; 
but when I declined the dear lady in- 
sisted on my having a lunch, which with 
constant adding was more than a meal 
when I had finished. These people had 
reared a large family, now widely scat- 
tered from home, and no doubt the 
vacant places at the table caused them 
many a sigh, as they were both in tears 
when I departed. I made some hasty 
calls on some of the other neighbors, 
hustled home, bade them all Good-bye 
and was soon flying back to business 
life, better in spirit for that day’s outing 
and living in hopes that I might soon 
repeat the same. 
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THE STORY OF A JUVENILE FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 


By WILLIAM H. AVIS. 


$6 UESS I'll try for bluefish tomor- 
(GF row, Mary. They’re' running, 
out at Whaler’s Dock, 

some fine catches are being made.” 

“ How early will you start?” 

“ About 8 o’clock. That'll get me out 
there at g—in time to catch bait and 
to fish the last three hours of the flood 
tide and the first three of the ebb.” 

“ Shall you carry your lunch?” 

“ No—I think not. I'll decide in the 
morning.” 

Four offspring, gathered round the 
supper table (three of whom were boys 
and one a girl), listened with more or 
less interest ‘to their parents’ conversa- 
tion. But the most interested was a boy 
of 14. Tall for his years and shaped 
like a bottle from his head to where his 
legs joined his body; big-eared and 
grotesquely awkward; with an appetite 
like an ostrich, this boy, under the cir- 
cumstances, forgot to chew his food. 


and 


Full-mouthed, he gazed saucer-eyed as 
his father talked. Then, bolting his food, 
he blurted, “ Say, Dad! can I go?” 

“No, sir!’ snapped his father, em- 
phatically. 

“Oh! take him along,” urged the 
boy’s mother; “it won’t hurt you and’ll 
give him some pleasure.” 

“Remember the last time I took him, 
don’t you? Cost me $10, and if I hadn’t 
been right there, he’d have burned old 
Skewer’s house down, as well as the 
fence.” 

“To hear you talk, one would think 
he set the fence afire on purpose. But 
(with rising ire) no one could expect 
anything different from a father who 
thinks so little of his children as you do.” 

“T want to go,” blubbered Bobby, dip- 
lomatically taking advantage of this sub- 
stantial re-enforcement—“ I can’t never 
go nowhere.” 

“You'll go to bed, if you don’t stop 
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that bellowing,” gritted his father. 
“ Stop it! Stop it! I say—or I'll lam you 
so you'll eat standing for a week!” 

“Don’t strike that child!” shrieked 
the fond mother, springing between 
Bobby and his father. “If you want 
to hit anybody, hit me!” 

“Why, Mary! you can be the meanest 
woman on earth—when you try to be. 
You know very well I wouldn’t strike 
you. But I’ve got some rights in this 
house, and some rights out of it, too. If 
my rights in the house are to be inter- 
fered with, I'll make sure they’ll be re- 
spected outside. That boy (emphatic- 
ally) don’t go with me tomorrow!” And 
Pater Familias strode angrily off to bed. 

It would be erroneous to conclude that 
the above contretemps resulted in any- 
thing more serious than words. Jars of 
this description were not infrequent in 
the Snapper family, but they always 
amounted to only the noise they created. 
Mr. Snapper was really a proud father— 
fond alike of his wife and children—and 
they reciprocated his affection. He 
would have enjoyed nothing better than 
the companionship of Bobby, had it not 
been for that worthy’s escapade on their 


last outing together. The boy, who never 


experienced any difficulty in getting into 
trouble, built @ fire too near Farmer 
Skewer’s fence. Owing to a high wind 
which prevailed at the time, the fire was 
only subdued after considerable exertion 
on the part of Mr. Snapper and Mr. 
Skewer. The operation cost Mr. Snap- 
per $10, and he resolved then and there 
to leave Bobby home in the future—for 
a time at least. Hence the above fracas. 
Perhaps family jars would have been un- 
known among the Snappers, were it not 
for the interference of the too indulgent 
mother when the father undertook to 
correct one of the children. Her mother- 
love over-balanced good judgment, with 
the result that the children always took 
advantage of her interference in their 
behalf. These estrangements between 
husband and wife, however, were always 
of short duration and soon forgotten. 
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And so, when Mr. Snapper departed on 
his fishing trip next morning, the best 
of feeling prevailed in the family. 

Mrs. Snapper busied herself with her 
household duties, while Bobby and a 
heterogeneous gang of young hoodlums 
flew kites, played ball, and in other ways 
demonstrated the fact that they were 
alive. Suddenly Mrs. Snapper ceased 
dusting the centre-table and stood with 
arms akimbo in deep thought. The sem- 
blance of a smile gradually softened her 
features, as, half aloud, she said “ He 
likes hot beans and fresh brown bread, 
John does, and there’s no reason why he 
can’t have some for his dinner. He 
didn’t take any lunch and he’d just en- 
joy a good warm dinner about 2 o’clock 
—he’ll be awful hungry then!” After 
another spell of thinking she continued, 
“He said Bobby couldn’t go fishing and 
he didn’t; but that’s no reason why he 
shouldn’t carry his father a good warm 
dinner—he never said he couldn’t do 
that!” Still another spell of thought; 
then, “I’m just going to use my own 
judgment and send that dinner—John 
will enjoy it so much.” And she nodded 
her head convincingly. 

Bobby was not only pleased with his 
mother’s plan—he was delighted! Pos- 
sibly he would get an opportunity to go 
fishing, after all! Anyway, he would 
square accounts with Dad and this would 
give him greater satisfaction even than 
catching fish. In half an hour he was 
on his way, staggering under a heavy 
lunch basket. His route lay across a 
number of open lots on the outskirts of 
the city and through a strip of woods 
which bordered the arm of the bay where 
Whaler’s Dock was located. The boy 
whistled light-heartedly as he betook 
himself on his way, stopping only long 
enough now and then to “ peg a rock” 
at a bird or to occasionally pick a hand- 
ful of huckleberries from the bushes 
which beset his way in places. Despite 
the admonition of his mother to hurry, 
lest the meal get cold, he could not re- 
sist the temptation to tarry a while by 
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the side of a small stream which flowed 
through the woods and search under the 
overhanging banks for a possible sight 
of a stray trout—for the brook was 
stocked. 

At the further side of the woods Bobby 
arrived at the edge of a stretch of salt 
meadow, through which sluggishly 


lined with fishermen. Even as the boy: 
looked, he saw his father draw a wrig: 
gling silvery bluefish from its native 
element. ' 

The only way to cross the stream at 
this point was to climb along the fence 
until the middle of the bend was reached 
and then jump from there to the opposite 
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**Hoo-o00-00! Hello, Dad!'’ he bawled at the top of his voice. 





flowed a tide-water stream which emptied 
into the bay near Whaler’s Dock. The 
stream was perhaps a dozen feet wide 
and a picket fence ran lengthwise of its 
course, directly through the middle of 
a bend right near where Bobby emerged 
from the woods. Not far from the bend 
the dock could be seen and it was already 


bank—a distance of not over 6 feet. 
Bobby had done this so often, as had 
also a few of the other big boys, that he 
had come to treat the stunt with con- 
tempt. At high water the top rail of the 
fence was perhaps 4 feet above the sur- 
face and it was just about high tide now. 
By going about 200 yds. along the bank 
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of the stream, in an opposite direction 
from the dock, the jump could be 
avoided, as a bridge was located at that 
point. But Bobby did not purpose going 
so far out of his way; it was not his 
nature to unnecessarily exert himself. 
Besides, to walk to the bridge would be 
so girlish, while to make the jump would 
be decidedly manly ! 

Hanging the basket on a picket, Bobby 
quickly climbed the fence and carefully, 
though clumsily, worked his way to a 
point directly over the centre of the 
stream. Here, basket on arm, he poised 
for the jump, but hesitated indecisively. 
Clumsy and awkward as he was, yet he 
was vain of his imagined athletic prow- 
ess. In fact he never missed an oppor- 
tunity to “ show off” and here was one 
open to him: he would show Dad and 
the other fishermen on the dock what a 
mighty jumper he was. “ Hoo-00-0o! 
Hello, Dad!” he bawled, at the top of his 
lungs. This sudden, unmelodious out- 
burst instantly caused a commotion on 
the dock. Every Nimrod twisted his 
head in the direction of the raucous 
*sound. “Dad” took in the situation at 
a glance and what he said caused every 
one but himself to laugh (he was mad). 
“Hoo! hoo! hoo-o0-00!”’ came from the 
fence again. Then, holding the basket 
well up to view, he yelled: “ Dinner, 
Dad! dinner! Beans! hot beans and 
brown bread! It’s all for you! See me 
jump” 

Half-way between the fence and bank, 
a 12-foot water-spout punctuated the 
sprawling effort—abundantly: attesting 
that Bobby had jumped. He disappeared 
completely for an instant, leaving only 
his hat floating on the surface, as evi- 
dence that he was anywhere in the vicin- 
ity. Presently, however, his head shot 
above the surface with a snort like the 
exhaust of a bath-tub. Puffing and splut- 
tering, he floundered to the bank and 
hauled himself and the lunch basket 
(which he had managed to save) out of 
the water. 


When Mr. Snapper, accompanied by 
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every fisherman on the dock, reached the 
scene of Bobby’s mishap, that worthy 
was diligently emptying himself of a 
gallon of water which his internal econ- 
omy had absorbed. His disheveled hair 
and water-soaked condition gave him an 
appearance like a drowned rat. Upon 
discovering that, with the exception of 
a thorough soaking, his son was none the 
worse for his. mishap, Mr. Snapper’s 
fright gave way to rage. 

“Why did you come?” he yelled— 
“why did you come?” Grabbing Bobby 
by the collar, he shook him until his teeth 
chattered, causing the water to fly from 
him in a shower. “ Didn’t I tell you 
you couldn’t come?” 

“ Yer-yer-yes, sir,” wailed Bobby 
mournfully, “b-b-b-but Mom sent me 
with your dinner.” 

Mr. Snapper gazed at the boy with 
mingled anger and contempt for fully 
ten seconds; then he picked up the bas- 
ket and examined its contents. The din- 
ner was there all right enough; but 
beans, brown bread, pie, cake, pickles 
and cheese were amalgamated into the 
consistency of mush. Dumping the mix- 
ture unceremoniously out on the ground, 
he walked to the edge of the stream and 
thoroughly rinsed the basket. Then, be- 
taking himself back to Bobby, he glared 
at that object of snivelling dejection and 
said: ‘“ Get over to the dock and strip!” 

With the realization that he was not 
to be sent home, the boy’s tears instantly 
ceased. The day was warm and his 
clothing was soon strung about the dock 
to dry in the sun. Bobby disported on 
the beach nearby, attired in a bathing 
suit three times too large for him, which 
had been loaned for the occasion by one 
of the fishermen who had indulged in a 
swim before ‘the boy’s strenuous arrival. 
“Gee! but this beats baseball and kite- 
flyin’” averred Bobby half-aloud, “ but 
even this is slow to fishin’.” And he 
gazed wistfully at the line of Waltonian 
disciples on the dock. 

Fortune seemed to favor the boy, for 
as he looked towards the dock his gaze 
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fell upon a bait net leaning against the 
structure. Ah! here was a chance to do 
a little fishing, though not in the way he 
‘would prefer: he would catch bait. 
Stealthily securing the net, he readily 
found an old tin pail; then, fixing one 
eye on his father and the other on a 
wooded point a short distance away, he 
eventually slunk behind the woods so 
that he was completely hidden from the 
sight of his parent. Now that he was 
not observed, Bobby waded through the 
marsh to the water’s edge. Here, in in- 
dentations of the shore-line, schools of 
shiners disported like darts of silver at 
the edge of the grass. There were also 
troops of killies, and the boy soon 
scooped up enough of each variety to 
fill his pail. This accomplished, he saun- 
tered back to the dock. Here, very much 
to his surprise, he was hailed as a real 
deliverer ; for he found several fishermen 
out of bait—his father included. The 
bluefish were running in such numbers 
that the Nimrods were reaping a harvest. 
But bait had been so hard to find that 
Bobby’s achievement in securing his had 
happened in the nick of time. Even his 
father was pleased and so was Bobby— 
especially as one of the fishermen showed 
his appreciation by offering the boy his 
rod and line long enough to catch two 
fish. 

Bobby landed his first fish—a_half- 
pounder—in short order; but not with- 
out getting his line thoroughly ensnarled 
with that of a thin-featured, sharp-nosed 
individual who sat next to him on the 
edge of the dock. This worthy was in 
his shirt-sleeves and a bottle of econom- 
ical gin protruded from his hip pocket. 
He expressed his disgust lavishly. 
“ Brats oughtn’t to be allowed on docks 
where decent people fish, nohow,” was 
one of his remarks. Whether intended 


for Bobby or his father was a matter 
for conjecture, as the speaker glared at 
Mr. Snapper, while apparently talking 
for the boy’s benefit. 

Mr. Snapper scowled threateningly. 
The Man-with-the-Bottle had paid more 


fied amazement for a moment; 
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attention to the contents of the glass re- 
ceptacle than to fishing; therefore his 
supply of bait needed no replenishing 
from the boy’s pail. Thus he felt under 
no obligation to anybody and talked as 
the spirit moved him. After considerable 
trouble, punctuated with inelegant re- 
marks, the lines were finally untangled. 
Then Bobby (who considered himself 
the only living authority on the proper 
way to bait a hook) finally adjusted his 
wiggling victim. to his own satisfaction. 
Priding himself upon his ability to cast 
a line, Bobby awkwardly poised in a way 
which he imagined to be the acme of 
piscatorial grace. He sent his line out 
into the water in a manner which jeop- 
ardized the eyesight of every one on the 
dock and something else went with 
it. Something which opened and shut 
and fluttered and flopped on the water. 
And attached to it by a chain was an- 
other object which spun round and 
round and glittered dully in the sunlight 
on its journey from the dock to the water. 
The combination floated on the surface 
an instant; then sank slowly from view. 
The Man-with-the-Bottle stared in stupi- 
then 
apparently became completely demented. 

“ Merciful ’eavens! it’s me air-loom !— 
it’s me air-loom!” he howled, as he 
pranced around the dock like a maniac. 
“It’s me gold wautch !—been in our fam- 
bly three hundred years—an’ me vest, 
too! The bloomin’ young monkey’s 
chucked ’em both overboard !—they’ve 
sunk! His old man’ll pay for this !—he’ll 
pay for this!” 

It would be difficult to decide whose 
eyes stared the widest or whose jaw hung 
the lowest—Bobby’s or his father’s. It 
is not necessary to explain that neither 
expected the boy’s hook would fasten 
into the vest when the cast was made— 
but ’tis always the unexpected that hap- 
pens. 

“ Get a boat! Get a boat!” yelled Mr. 
Snapper, as soon as he was able to col- 
lect his speech—‘ somebody get a boat!” 
“Get a club first, an’ kill that cub o’ 
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your’n!” howled the owner of the vest. 

At any other time such a remark might 
have resulted disastrously for the Man- 
with-the-Bottle. But Mr. Snapper con- 
sidered it wise policy to pay no attention 
to what might be said under present con- 
ditions. “Can’t some one get a boat?” 
he pleaded, in anxious despair; “if we 
only had a boat, we might be able to 
fish them up.” 

“ There ain’t no boat within a mile,” 
volunteered a stout, pudgy-faced indi- 
vidual, whose flabby anatomy shook with 
suppressed mirth, even as he spoke. 

“If ye don’t get ’em, it’ll cost ye a 
good $60—that’s what it'll do! Sixty 
dollars—now you hear ‘me!” howled the 
owner. 

“Sixty dollars, nawthing!” chimed 
the flabby person—“ it warn’t worth five! 
You know well enough, Jenkins, that you 
offered to sell it to me for five—or to 
swap even for my old rabbit hound.” 

Jenkins was non-plussed for an in- 
stant; then he said, “ I was only a-foolin’ 
with ye.. Why! that wautch’s solid 
gold!” 

“ Solid brass!” snorted the other dis- 


dainfully; “I wouldn’t give three dol- 


‘lars for it—it ain’t worth two!” 

How the discussion might have ended, 
cannot be told—for at that moment a 
large rowboat put in an appearance, 
rounding the point where Bobby caught 
the bait. A husky oysterman wielded the 
oars and a pair of oyster tongs pro- 
truded over the stern. As the boat came 
up even with the dock, Mr. Snapper was 
greatly pleased to recognize an old ac- 
quaintance in the person of the oyster- 
man, to whom he quickly explained the 
situation. 

“Where did the vest sink?” 

“ About 10 feet south of where you 
are now,” answered Mr. Snapper. 

“More like 10 foot north,” growled 
Jenkins (who began to fear the watch 
might be recovered and that his chance 
for extortion would vanish). 

Everybody on the dock, however, 
agreed with Mr. Snapper. Then the 
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oysterman went to work and after half-a- 
dozen trials with his tongs he fortunately. 
brought both vest and watch to the sur- 
face. An examination revealed the fact 
that the latter was none the worse for 
its submersion, also that it was a very 
ordinary cheap brass affair of modern 
make; it could have been an heirloom 
only for two or three years. So dis- 
gruntled was Jenkins at the outcome of 
the accident, and so mercilessly was he 
guyed by all the other fishermen, that 
he got his belongings together and made 
for home in a huff. 

As the afternoon wore on, the dock 
was visited by other fishermen. Among 
these was a little, old. weazened son of 
the Emerald Isle named Duffy. With . 
him came his son Jimmie, a boy of about 
Bobby’s age. Now it so happened that 
while Mr. Snapper and Mr. Duffy were 
very good friends, Bobby and Jimmie 
were not. Various fistic encounters, be- 
fore and after school hours between the 
two, had failed to determine which was 
master, with the result that each was 
eager to get at the other whenever an 
opportunity presented. Thus, while the 
fathers of the boys conversed and fished 
side by side, each son shook fists and 
made faces behind their elders’ backs. 

Now Mr. Duffy was one of those in- 
tensely loyal individuals who stand fast 
to the traditions and real and imaginary 
superiority of things pertaining to their 
native land. “ Sure, they’re a purty lit- 
tle fish,” said he, as he hauled one of 
the gamy litiie fellows up on the dock, 
“but they’ve foiner wans in Oirland.” 

Mr. Snapper looked amused (he al- 
ways enjoyed the boastings of his 
friend). “I suppose they’re larger in 
the old country?” said he. 

“Huh! indade they are that. Sure, 
it’s a shmall wan that wouldn’t weigh 
foive tdimes the like o’ that wan.” (As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Duffy had never 
seen a bluefish before coming to Amer- 
ica). 

“ T’ve heard too that they’ve very large 
eels over there.” 











BOBBY 


Duffy’s small blue eyes twinkled with 
pride. ‘“ Bless yer heart, but they have 
that!” said he. “Indade they’ve some 
that no mon could iver catch. An’ divil 
a mon is there would dare face thim— 
unless it was wid a gun. Sure, they’re 
thot big that they come up out ave the 
wather at noight an’ dig down in the 
graves an’ eat up the dead payple. 
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who used them drifted on the smooth- 
flowing current, to disappear like a flash 
whenever a fish took a bait. The sun 
reflected itself from the water with in- 
tense brightness, while out on the bay 
boats drifted idly with the tide. A long 
freight train rumbled across a covered 
bridge on the opposite shore, a mile 
away. Gulls circled here and there, dip- 











‘*He sent his line out into the water——and something else went with it.” 





Twinty to thirty fate in len’th, air they, 
an’ it ’ud be more than the worth ave a 
mon’s loife to mate wan afther dark, so 
it would, so it would.” 

An interval of silence followed this 
amazing speech—excepting for the slight 
noise occasioned by the landing of a 
fish now and then. The floats of those 


ping now and then to the surface to 
grasp some tidbit which chanced to come 
their way. But these things proved of 
small interest to most of the fishermen, 
whose energies were bent on the work 
in hand. Some smoked, and Mr. Duffy’s 
stubby clay pipe gave ample evidence of 
its presence—it was not necessary to look 
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for it to know that it was in commission. 
Bobby and Jimmie strenuously continued 
their pantomime contempt of each 
other. Bobby’s famous cast had killed 
all his chances of his catching his second 
fish; so, after tiring of his efforts to con- 
vey his real appreciation of Jimmie, with 
one final grimace more horrible than any 
of the rest he sauntered carelessly from 
the dock. 

Whether or not Bobby's departure was 
intended as a deliberate challenge to Jim- 
mie to “come and have it out,” cannot 
be decided. Nevertheless, the latter 
mentally construed the action in that 
way; so, when the chance presented it- 
self he quietly sauntered in the direction 
Bobby had taken. He found the latter 
skipping stones over the surface of the 
water, just around the bend where Bobby 
had caught the bait. He silently watched 
the performance for a while; then 
laughed in derision when a stone finally 
failed to skip. 

“Who you're laughin’ at?” demanded 
Bobby, firing up at the insult. 

‘* Big ears-an’ crookéd nose; 
Awful mouth an’ dirty toes!’’ 
promptly answered Jimmie. 

* Who—me?” Bobby advanced threat- 
eningly. 

* Yep—you!” 

“Want a fight?” 

setcher life!” 

Without further words they squared 
off and fiddled around an instant, then 
aimed blows at each other. Some took 
effect but many went wild. Jimmie was 
slightly shorter than Bobby, but stockier. 
The latter’s longer reach would have 
given him the advantage over his antago- 
nist, had he not been so awkward. Jim- 
mie was the quicker of the two. Thus, 
what one lacked in advantage in one 
way, he made up in another; so that the 
two were quite evenly matched. 

The more they pummeled each other, 
the madder they became. Finally they 
threw all caution aside and rushed in 
and grappled. In an instant they were 
rolling over and over on the ground, 
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Eventu- 
ally they secured holds which elicited 


first one on top, then the other. 


lusty howls from both. Jimmie gripped 
Bobby's frowzled locks with both hands 
and Bobby energetically chewed Jim- 
mie’s ear. Each hung on tenaciously and 
both exercised their lungs to their full- 
est capacity. Presently the fishing con- 
tingent arrived, out of breath from run- 
ning. Mr. Snapper and Mr. Duffy were 
in the lead and they took in the situation 
at a glance. 

* Lave a hoult!” yelled Duffy—* Lave 
a hoult, ye young divil! Sure, it’s me 
Jimmie’s ear he'll be afther ateing off! 
Lave a hoult—dom ve!” He strove to 
grasp Bobby by the throat, but Mr. Snap- 
per ‘interfered. 

‘Make Jimmie let go his hair!’’ said 
he, “and I'll see that he lets go of the 
ear.” He grabbed Bobby by the slack 
of the bathing suit and turned him 
quickly over, stomach down, on the sand. 
Then he massaged that part of Bobby’s 
anatomy which was most conspicuously 
presented so strenuously and satisfactor- 
ily that the ear was instantly released, 
and a new series of howls split the air, 
compared to which the first were as 
nothing. 

Observing the good results of Mr. 
Snapper’s exercise, Mr. Duffy followed 
suit with Jimmie, and that worthy’s voice 
instantly joined the chorus. Boatmen, 
out on the bay, afterwards declared that 
it sounded as if hounds were running a 
fox along the shore. 

Late in the afternoon Mr. Snapper and 
Mr. Duffy betook themselves homeward, 
each with a full basket of fish. Mr. 
Snapper smoked a cigar, while his com- 
panion puffed at his stub of a pipe, which, 
to his taste, was sweeter than all the 
cigars in creation. They talked cordially, 
and their subject was fishing. Two dis- 
consolate, woe-begone objects, with dirty, 
tear-stained faces, slunk silently along in 
their rear. Fishing held no alluring 


charms for them—their thoughts were 
fixed on the tribulations of a cruel, cold 
and unfeeling world. 

But from that day on a dual alliance 











STONE IDOLS OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 


was formed, and Bobbie and Jimmie 
were the contracting parties. Baseball 
paraphernalia, marbles, fishing outfits, 
a dilapidated shotgun and an old row- 
boat were the joint property of both. 
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And as to fighting!—well, they never 
mixed with one another again. But 
woe betide the boy who started strife 
with either; for if one couldn’t best 
him, both could—and they always did! 








SOME OF THE STONE IDOLS, 





STONE IDOLS OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 


By JOHN L. COWAN. 


OW incomplete is the archzologi- 


cal exploration of the Southwest, 

is indicated to a certain extent by 
the discovery, a few weeks ago, of the 
most perfect specimens of aboriginal 
American sculpture that have ever yet 
been found, in a secluded cafion in the 
Pajarito Park district of New Mexico. 
The discovery was made by A. B. Cray- 
craft, a photographer of Santa Fé, who 
is probably more familiar with the Pa- 
jarito region than any other man living. 
It consists of two colossal stone images, 
believed to have been idols—both carved 
from the living rock and still remaining 
an integral part of the cliff. The rock 
is a soft volcanic tufa, lending itself 
readily to manipulation by the crude im- 
plements of stone used by the Cliff 


Dwellers. The cafion in which they are 
located is formed by a small tributary of 
the Rio Grande and is located about 35 
miles west of Santa Fé. A great deal of 
archeological work has been done in the 
same region (included in the great Je- 
mez National Forest) by Profs. Bande- 
lier and Hewett of the Archzological 
Institute, and many hundreds of cliff 
dwellings have been explored. However, 
there are still scores of cafions that have 
never been carefully examined and prob- 
ably some that have never been entered 
by white men. The stone idols discov- 
ered by Mr. Craycraft exhibit an excel- 
lence of workmanship of which the Cliff 
Dwellers have not hitherto been believed 
capable, so that this find will doubtless 
stimulate further examination of this in- 
teresting region. 
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AUTUMN SPORT IN THE PUGET SOUND COUNTRY. 


By STUART A. RICE. 


O a man who is a thorough lover of 
outdoor life and who has hunted 
and fished from early childhood 

in the country contiguous to his home, 
there is usually known one particularly 
attractive spot, the secret of which is 
sometimes shared by one or two of his 
most trusted companions. This may be 
either a deep trout pool where the stream 
runs in close to the bank under the over- 
hanging willows or a big stump or rock 
where two or three trout at least are 
always landed, or a favorite hunting spot 
which in its turn may be either a swamp 
where the ducks love to congregate in 
the autumn and winter months, or a bit 
of upland where grouse and quail can 
nearly always be found. If sucha place 
be discovered by him in early boyhood, 
its value, instead of decreasing with the 
progress of time, enhances, and though 
each succeeding year may bring smaller 
and smaller rewards in the shape of 
game, the pleasure taken in the place 
itself is not modified in the least by this 
circumstance. 

My motive in writing this article is to 
describe a certain favorite stamping 
ground of mine wherein I have passed 


many happy hours—a place that at the 
opening of the shooting season is visited 
before any other and where a fair bag 
can nearly always be counted on. It is 
one of a number of small marshes which 
are situated on the promontory between 
Budd’s and Eld’s Inlet, at the extreme 
head of Puget Sound, and is perhaps a 
half-mile in length and a quarter of a 
mile in width, placed in the midst of a 
dense and almost impenatrable wood of 
second-growth fir and cedar, with only 
a narrow strip of treeless land around its 
margin, and this is generally grown up 
to a height of 4 ft. with thick and heavy 
fern. 

Fifty years ago, in the pioneer days 
of the Puget Sound country, some ad- 
venturous settler had undertaken to hew 
himself a home on the borders of this 
marsh and had taken up a donation 
claim with that end in view. He suc- 
ceeded in clearing a few acres—planting 
a small orchard and raising probably 
vegetables and a little grain and hay. 
Then, finding it impossible to make a 
living, he abandoned it as so many 
others have done, both before and since 
his time. 











When I first found the place, the re- 
mains of the abandoned homestead could 
still be seen: the old rotted worm fence 
could be traced around what was once 
the orchard and a few gnarled and 
stunted apple-trees vainly strove to get 
a glimpse of the sunlight through the 
thick growth of firs which had sprung 
up like mushrooms around them. The 
ruins of the house, in the densest part 
of the thicket, were still there; and I re- 
call once nearly tumbling into the old 
well: I had shot a grouse and as I was 
in the act of picking it up I stumbled 
over a pile of brush, slid forward and 
saved myself in the nick of time on the 
brink of a black, gaping hole which 
yawned just before my face. 

The swamp is reached by an obscure 
trail and its existence was divulged to 
me by an old Englishman, under the 
most binding vows of secrecy known to 
sportsmen, when I was still very much 
of a youngster. He called it “Ardack”’ 
and as Ardack it was ever after known 
to me and one or two others. For many 
years I was unable to fathom the mys- 
tery of this name, which however arose 
from a very simple source—namely, the 
small thick bushes, called in this coun- 
try Hardhack, with which the swamp 
proper was overgrown. 

When one arrives at the swamp it is 
almost as if one were in a different world. 
The deathly stillness is broken only by 
the occasional snapping of a twig or at 
still rarer intervals by the chirping of 
some little bird; and, though only a few 
miles from civilization, not a sound of 
the outside world ever penetrates to this 
spot. Towards the lower end is a large 
open space of water 2 or 3 ft. in depth 
and surrounded by tangled patches of 
coarse grass, cat-tails and a plant on 
which grow seeds, resembling wheat 
somewhat, in the greatest profusion. 
These seeds form the chief food of the 
ducks which come in fairly large num- 
bers during the months of November 
and December; after which the heavy 
rains force them to salt water. 

My first trips to Ardack were usually 
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made in company of the old Englishman 
who had first told me of it, and well I 
remember how we would crawl on hands 
and knees through the undergrowth 
towards the spot wherein most of the 
ducks were found; how wildly excited 
I would get on first hearing the loud 
quacking of the ducks and the more 
subdued responses of the drakes; how, 
when we were almost within range and 
could catch occasional glimpses of them 
through the brush, my heart would beat 
almost to suffocation with excitement. 
My companion, however, was as cool as 
a cucumber and when satisfied with the 
range would motion to me; then I with 
my little 20-gauge and he with a huge 
10 would arise together and pour a con- 
centrated fire into the flock—usually 
getting 6 or 8. It was not sportsman- 
like but great fun, and as wing shooting 
was opposed to my companion’s princi- 
ples, I perforce could only follow his 
example—not having at that time at- 
tained the age when I derived far more 
satisfaction from a few birds killed skill- 
fully than from three times that number 
gotten in an easier manner. 

I know of no better way of conveying 
an idea of the shooting enjoyed here 
than by a description of one of the many 
pleasant days I have spent at Ardack, 
and shall take for my example a certain 
stormy day in the latter part of last No- 
vember, when I and one of my friends 
had planned a trip to the swamp. Ow- 
ing to the rainy and cold morning we 
deferred our trip till the afternoon. Our 
patience was rewarded by a cessation of 
the rain shortly before 12, when, after a 
hasty lunch, we started for the swamp, 
arriving there about 1. I have seldom 
if ever experienced such a wind-storm 
as we had that day; and I might adda 
better duck day could hardly be imag- 
ined. Across the lower end of the 
marsh, from my blind, were a dozen 
great firs, towering over the surrounding 
trees like giants among a gathering of 
pigmies, and these great stems were 
bending almost double and tossing their 
enormous arms about as if protesting 
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with all their might against the fury of 
the elements. At intervals of a few 
minutes would come a furious blast of 
wind, rippling over the tops of the small 
firs and cedars like a breeze on the water, 
and, catching the large ones in what 
seemed an irresistible grasp, would bend 
them over until it appeared as though 
just a fraction more would snap them 
off and send them crashing to earth. 

Upon arriving we first drove out all 
the birds and established ourselves in 
our respective blinds about 60 yds. 
apart. Soon a bunch of 7 mallards 
swung over me and without any pre- 
liminary circling came fluttering down 
directly in front of my blind. When 
within about 30 yds. of me, and with 
wings outstretched over the water, I 
quickly arose and the two barrels of my 
16-gauge spoke in quick succession— 
leaving a fine pair in the middle of the 
pond. I retrieved them and had hardly 
gotten back to my blind before two shots 
from Jack’s gun announced that he too 
was getting in some work. After an in- 
terval a flock of widgeon came by with 
the wind, like a flash from a gun, and 
turning at the lower end made their way 
back at a considerably abated rate of 
speed. My opportunity came as they 
passed over me about 40 yds. high, and 
emptying both barrels into the flock I 
dropped 3 almost at my feet. After this 
nearly an hour passed without anything 
more coming in. Then Bang! bang! 
from Jack’s gun and a moment later a 
rush of wings, with a glimpse of some dark 
objects against the sky, and a nice flock of 
mallards had come and gone—leaving 2 
of their number in my friend’s possession 
and a couple of empty shells in mine. 

‘*What’s the matter over there?” Jack 
called out. 

‘“‘T fail to understand you,” I replied 
coldlv. 

“Oh, come now!” said he; “I very 
seldom criticise any one’s shooting, but 
when I see an opportunity like that 
abused in such an outrageous manner, | 
find it impossible to keep my feelings 
under control.” 
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Further discourse was cut short by 
the appearance of a pair of widgeon, 
which sprang up from the middle of the 
marsh and sailed over Jack’s hiding 
place not over 30 yds. in the air. I 
don’t know whether it was because he 
was unprepared or too sure of them that 
the two reports of his gun had no other 
effect than to drive them both over me 
—when, responding to the crack of my 
right barrel, the drake turned a double 
summersault and dropped with a splash 
into the water. At this I sprang out of 
my blind and executed a war-dance on 
the spot. ‘Impossible to keep my feel- 
ings under control,” I shouted—“‘out- 
rageous abuse of opportunities, you 
know, and all that; can never bring 
myself to criticise any one’s shooting. 
See what a fine bird it is,’’ I continued 
after retrieving him. 

I thought I could distinguish a thin 
blue line rising slowly up from where 
Jack was concealed and could plainly 
hear a dull rumbling which was un- 
doubtedly its source. At my last remark 
he arose and said: ‘It would be quite 
useless for me to try and find adequate 
words to convey the distressing « ffect 
your inane speeches have on me. I 
wish to add also that what occurs here 
once, occurs over there a d: zen times.” 

“When you hit a bird?’’ I suggested. 

But he passed over this remark with 
silent contempt. 

A peculiar thing happened soon after 
this. I had filled my pipe and turning 
my back to the marsh struck a match 
and lit it. When I resumed my ac- 
customed place and again looked towards 
the water I saw about 20 teal not over 
15 yds. from me. I think I never was 
so astonished. I hadn’t heard a sound 
of their coming and was certain of only 
one thing—that they were not there be- 
fore I had lit my pipe. However, it was 
no time to speculate as to how or when 
they got there; so, rising and giving 
them time to get in the air, I fired both 
barrels almost simultaneously, dropping 
4 stone-dead in front of me _ Being 


dazed no doubt by my shots, the rest of 
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the flock flew directly over Jack’s blind 
and in reply to the sharp cracks of his 
12 two of them dropped close by him. 

The rest of the afternoon passed un- 
eventfully. Just at dusk the ducks re- 
turned in great numbers but on account 
of the gathering darkness we were un- 
able to do much more. We each bagged 
one: I a widgeon and Jack a big mallard 
drake—both of which were difficult shots 
and a fitting climax to a thoroughly 
enjoyable afternoon. 

This was only one of many similar ex- 
periences and seldom 
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fascination in the place itself which I 
have never felt anywhere else and which 
would be impossible for me to describe. 
But I feel sure that all who are thorough- 
ly imbued with the spirit of outdoor life 
and who have known and enjoyed just 
such places, can understand the feeling 
I am unable to convey. And to them 
this article is dedicated. 





ELK IN THE OLYMPICS. 
In the foothills of the Olympic Moun- 





have I visited it with- 
out getting a good 
bag. Then too in the 
early fall there is 
splendid ruffed 
grouse shooting in 
the woods adjacent 
to the swamp and I 
have often bagged 6 
or 8 fine birds in an 
afternoon’s shooting. 
To my mind the 
game gotten in such 
a place is not the 
most important factor 
whereby one’s enjoy- 
ment is derived, nor 
would it betoany one 
who is a thorough 
lover of Nature in all | 
her different aspects. 
To me an afternoon 
spent there was al- 





firs and cedars tower 
above jungled masses 
of Devil’s-club and 
alder thickets ; where 
noonday is turned 
into twilight by these 
forest monarchs, and 
where water ever 
drips, drips, drips 
from the moss-fes- 
tooned limbs and 

| overhanging 
‘3| branches of trees 
whose trunks girth 
an hundred feet 
where your arms 
3] would fain encircle 
them. Here, in the 
heart of this forest 
and from the lower 
' foothills ranging ever 
| higher to the timber- 


tains, where the giant 





ways a source of en- 
joyment; it made 
very little difference 
how stormy or wild the weather was, and 
many a time I have waited in my blind 
listening to the drip-drip of the rain and 
the soughing of the wind in the firs. Then 
too there were many most beautiful days 
in the early fall months: not a cloud in 
the sky and the sun sending golden shafts 
of light through the surrounding trees, 
bringing into sharp relief patches of the 
undergrowth of ferns and tea-vine grow- 
ing out of the green carpet of moss. 
Above all, however, there is a subtle 
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Photo by CHESTER G. RIDEOUT, Chelan, Washington. 


line of the Olympics, 
range the noble elk. 
Trails centuries old 
wind their way 
through damp and darkness to the higher 
feeding grounds and open grassy parks, 
where sunlight sometimes enters to grow 
the juicy grasses. ’Tis here on moon- 
light nights that the bull’s bugle, answer- 
ing the challenge of some rival, calls the 
slumbering hurtsman from dreams of 
sport to waking dreams of grandeur and 
a realization of the mightiness of Night, 
with all her latent forces, in the higher 
foothills of the Olympic Mountains. 
The Olympics are a famous feeding 
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ground for elk, and Mr. Rideout has 
succeeded in catching an exceedingly 
characteristic pose of this fast vanishing 
species. 





OUR OZARK LETTER. 


Tue hay and the “fodder” are in the 
barn ; only the corn remains to be hauled 
in. The busy days on the farm are 
about at an end. The tupelo leaves 
have turned a glossy brown, some being 
almost scarlet; a little later, when the 
frost has kissed the leaves, the tupelo 
will be one of the most brilliant trees of 
the forest, arrayed in a conspicuous dress 
of scarlet and gold. If you go into the 
autumn forest you surely will notice it— 
tall, straight and brilliant. The sumachs 
have put on their velvet caps of red; 
you know the sumachs, of course, and 
you remember them in their magnificent 
autumnal dress. The fence rows, the 
deserted fields and the hillsides are all 
glorious with their flaming drupes. 


* 
* x 


Tue hazel nuts have been gathered 
and are now drying in the October sun. 
What royal times we had gathering 
those green clusters of nuts, and how 
we will enjoy them this winter when we 
gather about the evening fire! And the 
wild grapes? we picked lots of them and 
the good wife has made them into jelly 
(more goodies for this winter!) This 
week we spent two days gathering wal- 
nuts and have a big pyramid of them in 
the yard, ready to be hulled. Next 
come the “possum apples,” as we call 
them out here—the luscious persimmon. 
We are only waiting for a good crimpy 
frost to take the “pucker” out of them ; 
then we will gather and dry them. 
Dried persimmons are almost as good 
as the fresh fruit. 

x ’ * 

Tue skies are blue, the days are mel- 
low—each sunrise and sunset being a 
picture, beautiful beyond the skill of any 
human artist. The nights are still and 
clear and frosty, lighted by a big yellow 
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moon. In the daytime the squirrels are 
feasting on tee acorns and hickory nuts, 
happy in an abundant supply, and the 
birds merrily chat and sing as they halt 
for a few days’ rest en route to their 
Southern home. At night the small 
fur-bearing animals search over hill and 
valley in quest of food, while from the 
distant hollow the barred owl hoarsely 
calls Who-who !—hoo! hoo! Itis Indian 
summer and these are some of the things 
it has brought us. 


* 
* * 


I am drawing near to the meridian ot 
life; yet the pleasures and joys of my 
boyhood days appeal to me and I am 
just as much in earnest now as I was 20 
years ago when I played on the old 
campus grounds or bent over the pages 
of The Swiss Family Robinson, Irving’s 
Sketch Book, The Alhambra and other 
belovéd books till midnight.. In spirit I 
feel that I am still a youth. Life for me 
is still full of things to be accomplished ; 
no matter how high I may climb, the 
goal of my ambitions will always be just 
a little beyond. Where are the com- 
panions of my youth? Scattered to the 
four points of the compass. Some are 
living in far distant lands; some are for- 
gotten; a few still keep in touch with 
me through the medium of letters, and 
some have long since passed to that 

“Undiscovered country, 
From whose bourne no traveler returns.” 
I have boys of my own, and I and the 
gentle mother strive to make their young 
lives happy. I must never forget that I 
was once myself a boy. 


* 
* * 


Soon it will be time to gather the fall 
apples, and before the first freeze comes 
the big yellow pumpkins must be tucked 
away in the hay in the barn; it won’t be 
long before we will want one for pies. 
On the 26th of November we are going 
to have a grand feast, and then Christ- 
mas week will be another gala time. 
Poor cribbed city brothers !—slaves to a 
horde of petty tyrants—wouldn’t you 
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love to be out on a little farm? Out 
where you could /ive and breathe air 
that is not an insult to your lungs. Out 
where you could work and feast and rest 
at will. Out where you could get near 
to Nature with gun and rod. Out where 
you are ever in the presence of God; 
where your mind would broaden and 
your soul develope. Out among the 
trees, where the flowers bloom and the 
birds sing and diamond dew drops jewel 
the night world; where Science and Art 
clasp hands. Out in the Wonderland 
of Nature, where you can see the magic 
work of the Great Mother; where you 
are convinced of the immortality of your 
own soul, Wouldn’t you? 
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a large flock of quail feeding and run- 
ning over the forest floor is a delightful 
and inspiring sight; such scenes have 
been common incidents to me this sum- 
mer and fall. The birds have become 
very gentle and often have I stopped 
and watched them several minutes at a 
time. Once or twice, when on horse- 
back, I have ridden up to within 40 ft. 
of them, while they would continue their 
search for food, entirely oblivious to my 
presence. 
* 


* * 
Tus is election month, and what a 
time the two great parties have been 
having! Out here, among the browning 
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*““When the leaves begin to fall, 
And the summer days are gone.”’ 


THE autumnal painting of the forest is 
growing more beautiful each day and 
the leaves are falling. The southward 
migration of certain small birds has 
commenced—for two weeks I have 
noticed them; they stop over to feed for 
a day or two and then are gone. Soon 
I’ll be watching for the ducks and I ex- 
pect to get a few—lI’ve got a little 16- 
gauge that will drop them every time. 
The quail are so plentiful and tame now- 
adays that they have just about crowded 
me off my farm; but just wait until after 
the 15th of November and watch me 
make them take to the woods. To watch 


trees, politics are comparatively tame. 
Our people think much and talk little— 
voting and returning home with little or 
no demonstration. Political volcanoes 
exist only in cities and eruptions occur 
at stated intervals; the larger the city, 
the greater the eruption—the reason 
being obvious. But this is not a politi- 
cal letter, neither is the writer a politi- 
cian. No, he hasn’t achieved anything 
in a political line; has never been a suc- 
cess at anything; has attained no fame 
in any particular thing; but all his life 
he has lived close to the soil, close to 
the flowers and birds, and therein he has 
found peace of mind and joy and health. 
Who will say that fame is greater? That 
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is why he can talk only of the fields and 
woods and waters, for his heart is ¢here. 


+ 
* * 


Now that the fall is really here, with 
its crimpy Jack Frost nights, I find my- 
self planning coon hunts and am count- 
ing on having some great sport during 
the next 10 weeks. I really enjoy night 
hunting very much. Small fur-bearing 
animals, such as coons, possums, minks 
and foxes, are abundant and some of my 
neighbors make quite a bit of money 
trapping them each winter; a few who 
devote their time to it make as much as 
$35 or $50 in a season. 


* 
* * 


Peruaps the most fascinating of all 
night hunts is that for wild turkeys—the 
most cunning as well as the most prince- 
ly of American game birds. Silence 
and skill are the two cardinal qualities 
in successiully hunting these grand birds. 
First know where the turkeys roost; 
then go after them at midnight and 
shoot them while they sleep—which is 
easier said than done. When you bag 
a wild turkey you will feel a sense of 
exultation that is indescribable, and you 
are justified in feeling so. More than 
once I have come upon a bunch of tur- 
keys going to roost at sundown and 
have waited, half frozen, till long after 
darkness had enveloped valley and hill; 
then slowly and silently crept under the 
birds and brought down the biggest fel- 
low in the flock, and Oh! the joy I felt 
as I carried home the wily monarch of 
the forest. The distance and the dark- 
ness were as nothing then. 

Morris RICE. 

White Oak Farm, Missouri. 





THE COLORADO DEER SEASON. 


I have just driven from Steamboat 
Springs to Hayden, Craig, Meeker and 
Rifle—a distance of 150 miles—since 
Oct. 1st, and find hunters everywhere 
along the trail, wending their ways 
toward Sleepy Cat, Nine-mile Hill and 
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the Flat Tops and camping in the long, 
deep valleys crossed by the roads north 
of Meeker. The following extract from 
the Denver Republican is illustrative of 
the conditions here: 


ARMED BATTALIONS CHASE ILLUSIVE DEER. 

Near-extermination of deer in the hunting districts 
of Colorado is feared by the State Game and Fish Com- 
mission, owing to reports that hunters in battalions, 
brigades and platoons are swarming over the deer coun- 
try. R.S. Ball of the Meeker hotel, in a letter to Game 
Commissioner Farr, states that 31 wagons passed over 
the Goverment road through Meeker last Monday and 
that every day has seen this number or more on the 
same road since, not to mention the hundreds that have 
entered the mountains by other routes. 

“[t is estimated that there are 3,000 huntersin Rio 
Blanco County alone and it looks like the deer would 
be almost exterminated,” said Mr. Farr yesterday ; 
‘“‘there are moré hunters out this year than for any 
season during the past 15 years. §There is only one 
thing in favor of the deer and that is the fact that the 
leaves are still on the trees. This gives them a little 
more chance to escape. The worst feature of it is, that 
these hunters will shoot at anything, little or big, 
young or small, and it looks very much like some of 
the hunters themselves would be exterminated; there 
was only one killed last season and two have already 
met an untimely fate, even before the season has prop- 
erly opened this year.” 

Orders were sent out today for more special ward- 
ens to be employed in the deer country and violators 
of the law will be lucky if they elude their vigilance. 
These wardens are equipped as hunters and any stranger 
with a rifle may be a warden. 


At many points between Craig and 
Meeker I was shown where deer in 
bunches of 5 to 12 had been lately seen, 
but saw none myself. The weather has 
been cold and the White River Plateau 
southeast from Meeker is today covered 
with snow. Up to Oct. 4th but few deer 
have been brought in, and this even with 
the killing of any kind of deer lawful. 

Parson Uzzell, H. C. Davis and several 
other Denver sportsmen have been on 
Sleepy Cat Mountain since the 30th of 
September—intending to return when 
each man had killed his deer, as per- 
mitted by the $1.00 resident’s license. 
They are still in the quaking aspens, 
and hundreds of others are waiting be- 
low them for the droves of game they 
are expected to start running. Sunday 
afternoon (Oct. 4) Gov. Buchtel and his 
son and brother Dr. Buchte] (whose wife 
is P. T. Barnum’s daughter) started from 
Meeker with a driver and heavy trunk 
and rifles, ammunition, etc., in a surrey 
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drawn by two horses; they started at 3 
p. m. to go to Sleepy Cat—18 miles— 
and if they got there they are in luck, 
the road being up-hill most of the way. 
Our deer season opened Oct. 1 and 
ends Oct. 20. The grouse and sage-hen 
season ends Oct. 30; so that the hunt- 
ers should not be in danger of scatter- 
guns and rifles at the same time. A 
great many, perhaps most, of the hunters 
came into Routt County by the Moffat 
Road, outfitting at Yampa. There is 
little timber in the Colorado deer coun- 
try, outside of balsam and “quakers,” 
and the finish of our big game (except 
coyotes) is drawing close. The coyote 
is doing well and is also doing the 
ranchers. CHARLES F, ALLEN. 


THE popular idea as to penguins’ eggs 
being only eaten by shipwrecked sailors, 
etc., is all wrong, as they are a delicacy 
greatly relished in Cape Town and other 
South African cities. The eggs are 
gathered from the islands surrounding 
the east coast of Africa, principally from 
Jutten, Dassen and Malgossen Islands, 
and their collection gives employment to 
many men during certain parts of each 
year. It forms an important industry in 
Cape Colony and is under the control 
of the Cape Government. In Cape Town 
more penguins’ eggs are consumed at 
certain seasons than are eggs of the 
domestic fowl. The egg is nearly twice 
the ,size of an ordinary hen’s egg. It 
has a pure white shell and a large rich 
yellow yolk. The white in the ordinary 
egg is, in the case of the penguin’s egg, 
of a bright sea-green color. It is well 
for the housewife to remember that pen- 
guins’ eggs must be boiled for 20 minutes 
and served with butter, salt and pepper. 
They are said to possess remarkable 
medicinal qualities. 





— 
> 


THAT NORTH WOODS RACE TRACK. 








E. S. Brooks’ deer’s “race track” 
(illustrated in the September issue) brings 
to mind a story that I have often heard 
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my father tell and which may shed some 
light on the matter. In the early 20’s 
my grandfather (Jim Terry), with two 
others, migrated from South Carolina to 
Alabama. The country was covered 
with wild pea- vines and deer were plenti- 
ful—furnishing them an abundance of 
venison. One day Grandfather went out 
to get some meat, taking my father 
(Chapman Terry)—at that time a small 
boy—with him; they went a few rods 
from the cabin and sat down to await a 
shot. Soon there came a great herd of 
deer which seemed to be in a playful 
mood and stopped within a few yards 
of where they were. An old buck lept 
into the air, coming down with all four 
feet together—then springing away as 
quickly as a flash, and, after making a 
circle, coming down again at the same 
place with great vehemence. Others fol- 
lowed suit, until 12 or 15 would be in 
the circle ata time. They would runa 
while; then spring out of the ring to 
rest, while others would take their places 
in the circle. Their mar ceuvres being 
peculiar, they were watched for some 
time before firing. Finally a choice buck 
was selected and a ball from a flint-lock 
rifle went through him near the heart, 
but he ran several yards before falling, 
while a little doe, some 30 ft. beyond, 
lay dead in her tracks with a broken 
neck from the same ball. 

After bleeding the game, their capers 
were investigated. It was found thata 
very large rattlesnake had been cut to 
pieces by their sharp hoofs. The ground 
was soft and this place could be seen 
several years afterward “My father died 
in his 76th year; he had hunted a great 
deal but had never found another similar 
place. Whether the deer scented this 
snake and came to him or whether they 
just happened to find him, will never be 
known. If Mr. Brooks will examine, 
he may possibly find the bones of some 
unfortunate rattler.* R.A. TERRY. 

Greenville, Texas. 





*Many experienced North Woods deer hunters have 
assured us that there are no rattlesnakes in Northern 
Wisconsin.—EpiITor. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 











A CANOE TRIP ON THE BOGUE CHITO. 


By H. M. WIDDOWSON. 


AS, suh—Captain. We stop right 
on de bank ob de Bogue Chito. 
Yo’ can jes’ tote yo’ boat down 
de bank to de river. Yas, suh—white 
folks—yas, suh.’’ This in answer toa 
question as our train pulled up at a 
water-tank on a small railroad in South- 
ern Mississippi. Our informant was 
baggageman, flagman and porter on the 
one train that the road boasts of—run- 
ning from one end of the road to the 
other twice a day. The “cullud gem- 
man” whose reply opens this article 
helped us unload our outfit, which con- 
sisted of canoe, tent, fishing tackle, 
camping outfit and grub for a week in 
the woods. The canoe was a 15-footer, 
built of red cypress, 32 inches wide by 
11 deep, Indian shape, built by Bill and 
the writer and a good one at that. The 
only arms we carried were a Colt’s six- 
shooter (the Western kind) and a big 
hunting knife. We found the river rather 
muddy, as it had rained the day before, 
and were accordingly disappointed, but 
we were out there to fish—muddy or 
clear, fish or no fish. 

We stowed our plunder into our canoe 
and were at last afloat on the old Bogue 
Chito River. Our camp site was about 
6 miles down-stream, where we had 
camped the year before. There were 
three of us—Bill, Tubby and the writer. 


Bill and myself were old timers in a 
canoe but Tubby was making his initial 
trip. 

We were gliding along in a swift cur- 
rent, aided by two paddles, when all at 
once we shot around a sharp bend and 
saw, right in front of us, a large tree 
that had fallen directly across the river 
and which just cleared the water, with 
swift, whirling rapids running under it. 
There seemed to be no escape for us, as 
we were going at a terrific rate directly 
towards the tree. Bill and 1 both yelled 
for Tubby to sit still; then we did some 
tall paddling for the next two minutes. 
Shooting the canoe to the bank within 
10 ft. of the tree, we grabbed the bushes 
and vines and held her fast by main 
strength; then we gradually pulled along 
by the bushes until we were out of the 
worst of the current. Bill got her to 
the bank. We got out and made a 
portage around the rapids; after which 
we made several miles without mishap. 
By keeping a sharp lookout and doing 
some hard paddling we managed to keep 
away from snags and tree-tops. When 
within 2 miles of our camp site we came 
to a place where the river spread out 
around a small gravel island and here 
we grounded. Bill and I got out and 
floated the canoe. I was towing the 


canoe, Bill staying on the bank. There 
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were only a few more snags to push the 
canoe through, when all at once I 
stepped into deep water and had just 
time enough to make a quick lunge into 
the canoe—nearly capsizing it in doing 


so. We were soon making fast time, 
as the current was sucking down through 
those snags in great shape. I grabbed 
a paddle and went at it in Indian style— 
intending to either shoot those rapids or 
get dumped into the Bogue Chito. While 
I fully realized how slim a chance we 
had of getting through without capsiz- 
ing, I couldn’t help laughing at the way 
Tubby hung to the canoe—ducking the 
branches and vines as we passed under 
them. Bill ran along on the bank, yell- 
ing “Look out for those snags!” while 
Tubby nearly pulled in the sides of the 
canoe in his fright. 

After several narrow escapes and many 
scratches from overhanging boughs, we 
were once more floating in smooth water. 
From here on there was a long, smooth 
reach of water. We floated along, en- 
joying our ride and admiring the mag- 
nolias, which were in full bloom—the air 
being full of their fragrance as well as 
that of the wild honeysuckle which 
abounds here. While we were floating 
along we heard a fine sample of genuine 
Southern negro melody—sung in that 
plaintive style that is only heard in the 
backwoods of the South: 


“Oh-o-0! de buzzard sail round 
And the raccoon dance— 
Oh-o-0! Mona, yo’ shall be free! 
And de ole cow died 
In de sandy branch— 
Oh-o-o! Mona, yo’ shall be free!”’ 

As we came round a bend, we saw 
our singer fishing from a sand-bar in the 
river and now and then breaking out 
into one of his songs. He was an old 
darky of the old school. 

We were soon at our camping place 
at the mouth of a small river flowing 
into the Bogue Chito from the east. We 
landed and fixed up our camp; then, 
leaving Tubby to start dinner, Bill and I 
made a short trip down-stream. We 
seined some minnows and tried some 
likely places for black bass (called trout 
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in the South) but there was nothing do- 
ing. I had brought a small can of worms 
along, and, without telling Bill, I tried 
them. Result: a nice fat eel. When 
Bill saw me fighting the eel he dropped 
his rod, yelling “Hang on, old man! 
you’ve got a dandy.” But when he 
saw what I had hooked the look on his 
face made me laugh, he was so disap- 
pointed. It seemed that I was to be 
champion eel catcher on this trip, as I 
caught 8 while Tubby and Bill only 
caught 3 between them. As there was 
no luck for us here, we went to camp 
and had dinner, my eel serving for the 
fish course. It went fine with bacon, 
hot cornbread, fried sweet potatoes and 
strong coffee. After dinner we all went 
fishing. Results: 2 more eels, a few 
small channel catfish and some perch 
(sunfish). 

While I was cooking supper Tubby 
and Bill set a trot-line and a few drop 
lines, tied to the ends of snags and over- 
hanging branches. We ate supper by 
torchlight; then put some logs on the 
fire and sat around, telling yarns, smok- 
ing and fighting mosquitos, until bed- 
time. Bill and I had lots of fun laugh- 
ing at Tubby’s scratching his shins, as 
he had just got his first dose of red bugs 
(sometimes called chiggers). They are 
minute insects that bore their way into 
the skin and no amount of scratching 
will do any good. The only thing that 
will give relief is turpentine, which stops 
the itching and kills the bug. 

We were no sooner in bed than an old 
hoot owl came along, to give us a sere- 
nade from a big cypress near camp. I 
got out the 6-shooter and chased Mr. 
Owl and was nearly asleep again, when 
Bill swore he could hear a big catfish 
splashing on one of his lines in the river 
and wanted to run the trot line, but his 
good bed was the stronger attraction. 
We were all sleeping, when I woke up 
and asked what the fuss was about. Bill 
said that something had been walking 
on him. I made another scout with the 
torch and 6-shooter but found nothing ; 
after which we slept until daylight, when 
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we rolled out to look at the lines and get 
breakfast. We caught another big eel 
and a few catfish. One big hook was 
broken and the line all twisted up. Bill 
said it was the big one he had heard 
splashing in the night and growled all 
morning because he had not run the line 
when he heard him splash. 

After breakfast I started to get a pail 
of water from a small spring in a nearby 
ravine. I had seen some frogs near the 
spring, so carried a stick to kill them 
with. As I came near the spring I saw 
a frog jump and was so intent on getting 
him that I did not look where I was 
stepping. Suddenly I felt something 
squirm under my foot and jumped and 
kicked at the same time. When I came 
down I saw a water moccasin about 3 ft. 
long just getting over his surprise at be- 
ing disturbed; but before he knew what 
had happened the frog stick had put him 
out of business. 

The day before I had seen some whip 
canes growing on the river bank, so Bill 
and I took the canoe and soon had about 
a dozen fine ones, when we set out for 
camp. I was in the stern, paddling, and 
had moored the canoe against the steep 
bank, so Bill could throw the poles 
ashore. He gathered them up in a 
bunch and threw them all right but lost 
his balance and made the prettiest back 
dive into the river I ever saw; I would 
have laughed if he had been drowning. 
He went under, out of sight, and came 
up—still hanging to his pipe which was 
in his mouth at the time; then I roared. 
I couldn’t have helped him if he had 
never gotten out. ‘‘Laugh!’’ said he— 
“you big baboon! I would tip the 
whole boatload over, if it were not for 
losing the fish bait.” After Bill had 
changed his clothes—putting on some 
of mine and some of Tubby’s—he and 
Tubby went fishing, while I staid around 
camp. I cooked a big dinner—mostly 
fish and eels, the best of which were the 
small catfish. 

After supper we fought mosquitos, 
scratched red bugs, baked some sweet 
potatoes in the hot ashes and tried to 
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sing a few negro songs; then went to 
roost. The next morning we fished a 
while, took up our lines, had an early 
dinner, packed up and started up the 
river on our way home. We would 
paddle where we could, then make port- 
ages or tow the canoe through the shal- 
low water and swift places. At last we 
reached the railroad bridge, where we 
were to take the train for home. We 
had a good set of appetites and a good 
coat of tan to take home with us, and 
said Good-bye to the old river with feel- 
ings of real regret as our train pulled 
away from the water tank on the banks 
of the old Bogue Chito. 


———_ >. 


A DAY ON POUND RIVER. 


A bright June morning—Sunday, the 
28th. The Other One suggested a fish- 
ing trip, and of course there was no such 
a word as “refuse” in my vocabulary, 
that day. Wonderfully magnetic are 
these women when at their sweetest! 
So, in deference to her wishes, I said, 

‘“‘Why, yes, my dear—how could I 
refuse you?” 

“Oh! I knew you could not refuse, 
my own dearie!” said she, her brown 
eyes peering into mine as her lips came 
closer, and—but I must not tell tales. 

The June-time breezes stirred softly 
among the azaleas that skirt the little 
knoll outlying our domicile. Some crows 
were cawing noisily on the hill-top that 
overshadowed the river. A few thin 
streaks of filmy clouds were being blown 
over the sky, but we had no fears of 
rain. The fishing stream runs about a 
mile to the westward of us. Itisa clear, 
pure water and an ideal place for the 
angler—a place where is the mountain 
trout, 





‘“*With his mottled sides, and his shapely mold, 
And his crimson stars with their fringe of gold, 
With his painted fins and his silvery gleam— 
He’s the jeweled prince of the mountain stream!” 


“Get ready, my dear,” said I to the 
Other One. “The way is rough,” I 
continued, ‘‘but we i 





“Can walk, of course,” interrupted she. 














FISH AND FISHING. 


We gathered up rods, lines and hooks 
and procured some bait. Then we started 
for the fishing hole, she leading the way. 
A squirrel from the branches of a tree 
out in the “hollow” chattered and 
coughed saucily at her. 

“That squirrel is gay this morning,” 
said she, “‘but he can’t go fishing.” 

‘*No,”’ said I, half teasingly, ‘‘it takes 
a woman to go fishing.” 

“And a man with her,” she said 
quickly. | 

As we neared the stream my eyes 
caught the momentary gleam of a trout, 
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the line became entangled in the branches 
of the pine and the fish escaped, drop- 
ping back into the water. I went and 
helped to untangle her line, after which 
I returned to my plaee. It was not long 
till I felt a nibble at my hook, and I 
landed a beauty. 

“Good!” exclaimed the Other One. 

Then presently, turning my eyes in 
the direction of her, I saw the gleam of 
another one of the finny tribe and she 
had him safe. She caught seven and I 
five. 

“Why is it growing so dark?” asked 
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OUR POUND RIVER FISHING GROUNDS.——This stream flows at the base of Cumberland 
Mountain, which forms the Boundary Line between Virginia and Kentucky. 





as he sprang upward out of the crystal- 
like water. The crows were holding a 
very noisy meeting in the wooded hill 
above the river. ‘‘ They’re organizing a 
fishing club,” said I to the Other One. 
“Well, we have the floor,” said she. 
When we reached the stream the 
Other One sat down on a mossy cushion 
beside a great pine tree that grew on the 
bank and cast her line into the water. I 
sought a place a few rods below her and 
on a heap of drift-wood. Soon I saw 
from the bobbing motion of her rod that 
she had a bite. She jerked the rod but 


the Other One, with not a little anxiety. 

“‘ My dear,” said I, “had you forgotten 
that the sun is to be eclipsed today?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed she, slightly blush- 
ing. ‘‘ Well, let’s leave the fish here in 
the edge of the water, dearie, and go 
down to the opening, where we can see 
the sun.” I assented—could not do 
otherwise. Then we strung our com- 
bined catch on an improvised string, 
made from a slender branch of a bush, 
leaving a fork at the lower end to keep 
the fish from slipping off. 

Wé found a small boat about a hun- 
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dred yards below where we fished. There 
the stream was smooth and placid about 
a half-mile. We paddled down-stream 
till we came to an opening among the 
thick forest growth. We punched pin- 
holes in leaves, through which we looked 
at the sun. After viewing the ecliptic 
till we knew all about the matter, we 
started up-stream. As we were round- 
ing a curve in the river just below the 
point where we had left the fish, we 
could hear a crow calling vigorously 
from a tree-top on the opposite bank. 

“Only one crow left,” said the Other 
One. 

‘All left,” said I, as we rounded the 
curve and saw a dozen or more of the 
sable rogues rise upward, beating the air 
with their wings, from the identical spot 
where we had left our fish. 

“What good are crows, any way?” 
asked the Other One. 

“To eat fish,” I replied. 

FRANK Monroe BEVERLY. 


ettiiin 


THE FISH AND THE FISHERMAN. 


It seems to me, says S. R. Morgan in 
The Outlook, that the anti-piscators go 
much too far when they say, ‘The fisher- 
man must shut up his heart to the death 
agony of inferior creatures, over whom 
God has given him power.”’ That cer- 
tainly is an inconsiderate assumption, 
doubtless made without reflection; for 
one need not seek far to find examples 
of gentle-spirited men who love the gen- 
tle art of angling. Will any of these 
super-sensitive anti-angling gentlemen 
have the hardihood to charge Dr. Geo. 
Bethune, Dr. Irenzeus Prime, Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke and others of the clerical pro- 
fession, past and present, who were or 
are lovers of angling and lovers of their 
fellowmen as well, with indifference to 
the “death agony of inferior creatures” ? 
Go to! And what of good old Izaak 
Walton, who had this to say on the sub- 
ject: ‘We may say of angling as Dr. 
Boteler said of strawberries: ‘Doubt- 
less God could have made a better berry, 
but doubtless God never did.’ And so, 
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if I might be judge, God never did make 
a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation 
than angling.” 

The discussion seems to have shifted 
from the effect on the fish to the effect 
on the fisherman himself. Well, so far 
as my own experience goes (and it is not 
brief, extending as it does over more 
than half a century), I can say that I 
have usually found the true sportsman, 
whether hunter or angler, of a broad, 
generous and kindly spirit—free- handed 
and warm-hearted, quick with sympa- 
thetic help to all suffering creatures, and 
without a trace of the implied brutalizing 
effect of either pastime. And I have 
also found that the true sportsman is 
generally a lover of Nature, finding 
almost as much enjoyment, although it 
may be only sub consciously, in his sur- 
roundings as in the sport itself. Indeed, 
I believe that to these surroundings is 
largely due the effect to which Mr. 
Foord alludes but ‘can’t define.” 


>_> 


Comp.aints about fish traps in Pot- 
latch Creek, Idaho (southeast of Spo- 
kane), led to the arrest of Peu Peo Mox 
Nox, a chieftain of the Nez Percé tribe, 
who was assessed $25 and costs. The 
dam was built 3 miles below Julietta and 
dammed the waters in such a way that 
it was impossible for the fish to run 
down stream without going into the trap, 
constructed of woven willows. The dam 
was built at a bend in the creek. At the 
middle was a lane leading to the trap 
and through it the fish would have to go 
to get down the creek. It must have 
taken 10 days’ hard labor to make it. 





| Every to ft. three large posts were sunk 


into the ground and the tops tied together 
with wire. At intervals between, posts 
were set to steady the dam, leaving 
nothing weak in the whole construction. 
As many as 300 fish were taken from 
the trap some mornings. 


— 





For 6 subscriptions we will send you 
a No. 7 Bristol steel fishing rod; 10 ft. 
long; weight, 10 ozs.; telescopes to 37 
inches; celluloid-wound handle. 
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EDITORIAL. 





PHASES OF GAME PROTECTION. 





Across the water, in the big English 
game preserves, the science of game 
propagation and preservation is under- 
stood as perfectly as we understand 
poultry raising in this country. In fact 
their game birds receive much the same 
care that we bestow upon the inmates of 
our chicken ranches. One feature of the 
Englishman’s method of protection that 
is sadly neglected over here, and one 
that we would do well to copy, is the 
careful guardianship they maintain over 
all their preserves against the inroads of 
birds and beasts of prey. Of course it 
is impossible to post a game-keeper to 
each mile or so of hunting territory, as 
they do in England; nor is this at all 
necessary if the various sportsmen will 
give the matter a small portion of their 
attention. Western hunters in general 
treat the problem in a more logical man- 
ner than do their brothers of the East 
and South. The Westerner’s facilities 
for field sports are greatly superior to 
those of habitants of other localities and 
familiarity has given him a more perfect 
conception of the subject. 

Legislation in its effect is much the 
same East and West, and the present 
game laws as a whole are good—much 
better than at any previous period. It 
follows that with the intelligent codpera- 
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tion of the sportsmen for whom these 
laws were enacted there should be a ma- 
terial increase in the amount of game. 
The one phase of game protection that 
must be left pretty much to the indi- 
vidual sportsman to attend to is the de- 
stroying of birds and beasts that prey 
upon game birds. and animals. Several 
times laws have been passed which al- 
lowed for the giving of bounties for the 
heads or scalps of crows, hawks, foxes 
and other Pariahs of the woods and 
fields. Usually the result has been good, 
so far as the increase of game was con- 
cerned; but in almost every instance the 
drain on the treasury fund was so great 
as to cause the same law to be repealed 
on a second presentation. There is little 
possibility of there ever being a bill 
passed to provide a general bounty fund, 
and even if there were it would be one 
most difficult to control. There is but 
one feasible way to exterminate these 
aliens I have mentioned, and that is for 
each gunner to take the matter into his 
own hands. 

Out in Tllinois (where there is to be 
had excellent shooting of various sorts) 
when one asks a hunter for a tally of his 
bag, the list may be headed by a half- 
dozen crows—the partridge, snipe or 
duck following in order; for in these 
Middle Western States the extermina- 
tion of crows, foxes and so forth is en- 
tirely a matter of pride. Each year at 
Rockford, and at various other Illinois 
and Wisconsin cities, side hunts are held 
for crows—lasting several days and end- 
ing in a banquet, paid for by the side 
making the lowest score. And these 
side hunts do a world of good. 

Without doubt the crow is the most 
rascally of all the pests. It is difficult to 
conceive of the extent of his depreda- 
tions unless one has made a study of the 
species. A knowledge of the bird’s evil 
nature was first born in my mind when, 
as a boy, I happened on one of the black 
robbers gorging the last of a nest of 17 
Bob White eggs I had been watching 
for several days. A single crow will. 
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destroy dozens of partridge and grouse 
eggs each season and a nestling or half- 
grown bird of any species is a tid-bit 
for him. Crows have an instinct all their 
own that makes them a difficult quarry 
usually; yet, as in most of the wild folk, 
this instinct has its limitations; so that 
for the experienced hunter of crows, as 
Natty Bumpo would say, “It ain’t sech 
a hard matter to sarcumvent the var- 
mints.” 

In the spring, before mating time 
comes, and in the late autumn when pre- 
paring for their southern migration, they 
congregate by hundreds in small stands 
of heavy timber. These spots are called 
crow roosts and the person who locates 
one of the gatherings is assured of sev- 
eral days’ good shooting. The method 
commonly employed is to locate one’s 
self comfortably at the edge of the tim- 
ber, along about 3 in the afternoon, with 
a close-shooting gun and three or four 
boxes of shells loaded with smokeless 
powder and No. 7 shot. When the crows 
return to their roost they come in by 
singles, pairs and dozens, idiotically or 
blindly or bravely, whichever it may be, 
flying straight for the gun that belches 
out death to their companions. All their 
wisdom is forgotten for the moment, 
even as the wary goose forgets the 
solidarity of himself and companions at 
the sight of a few flat boards. Once the 
flight begins there will be little cessation 
to the shooting until darkness hides 
these children of darkness. It is no un- 
common thing to down 20 or 30 crows 
in a single evening’s shoot, and it is a 
good work, when we consider that the 
death of every crow means the preserva- 
tion of dozens of innocent song, in- 
sectivorous and game birds. 

There are several other methods of 
crow-hunting that may be practiced. 
When the young crows are leaving the 
nest on tentative wings it is quite easy 
to bag them by still-hunting, and inci- 
dentally these half-grown birds are as 
tasty and have much the same flavor as 
squabs. At this period of the nesting 
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season the parent birds can be enticed 
near to the gunner by imitating the 
squawk of the fledgeling. There are 
several excellent crc ¥ calls on the mar- 
ket; also decoys made of wood and 
painted black in imitation of the bird. 
Used in conjunction with the call they 
afford almost as much sport as may be 
found in decoying ducks. A rough blind 
should be thrown together and the de- 
coys, from six to a dozen, scattered 
promiscuously. 

I don’t know of a bird harder to stalk 
than Master Crow, unless it may be the 
Canada goose or wild turkey. By post- 
ing several companions at favorable 
points and jumping the birds in their 
direction, it is possible to get one or two 
out of a flock—sometimes. Like turkeys, 
they may be baited. That is, corn or 
oats are scattered in one spot for several 
consecutive days, at the end of which 
time the hunter conceals himself in a 
blind he has previously erected and pro- 
ceeds to play a practical joke on the 
flock. 

* * * * * 

THERE exists a law in Delaware 
which imposes a sizable fine upon any 
person who is found guilty of slaying a 
fox at any season of the year. The law 
has been passed to benefit a few hunters 
who own and run packs of hounds each 
season, and the result is that small game 
—partridge, grouse, rabbits, etc.—are 
scarcer in that section than in any State 
I have ever hunted over. Be it known 
that these fox hunters chase the animal 
over hill and down dale, hour after hour, 
with no hope of killing the harried one— 
their only desire being to exercise them- 
selves, their horses and their hounds and 
incidentally the fox. A very excellent 
thing without doubt, and yet one that 
might be attained as speedily in other 
channels, even by pursuit of the elusive 
though never-failing anise bag. The 
direct result of this eternal close season 
on foxes is that a few score men enjoy 
a couple of months fox running at the 
expense of thousands of sportsmen, 
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whose only channel for venting their 
primal instinct for hunting is afforded 
by the autumnal arrival of huge flocks 
of migrating bob-o-links. Under the 
name of reed bira!‘ these tender, trust- 
ful little songsters are slaughtered by 
hundreds of thousands. 

One fox will kill as much game each 
season as would satisfy eight average 
sportsmen. A den of fox puppies means 
two parents scouring miles and miles of 
country in search of furred and feath- 
ered eating. And they are successful 
hunters too, let me tell you! A nest of 
young rabbits or a Bob White family go 
a very little ways toward satisfying the 
appetites of the baby foxes. Out of 
curiosity I have followed the winter 
trails of foxes, made in their foraging, 
and it is no uncommon thing for these 
nightly trails to cover 15 miles of terri- 
tory. Fox hunting is practiced consid- 
erably in the North and West also, but 
there the chase is taken up in earnest and 
a kill usually results. A couple of 
earnest long-winded hounds and a half- 
dozen men posted at intervals is mighty 
good medicine. The red fox is a most 
wary animal and it is difficult to entice 
him into deadfalls or snares. A couple 
of well-baited steel traps, concealed in 
a bed of decayed wood, will bring in 
many a pelt, however. Also in the 
spring, their mating season, it is well to 
place traps in the entrances of dens and 
burrows. Poisoned cubes of meat 
dropped into their dens will bring re- 
sults. In no case, of course, should the 
poison be scattered where dogs or other 
domestic animals might pick it up. If 
one be possessed of patience and a cer- 
tain amount of muscular vigor, it is 
worth while to delve into those dens that 
are in constant use during July and 
August after the young are whelped. 

* * * * * 


CLOsE to foxes, in the extent of dam- 
age done to the sportsmen’s interests, 
come the mink and weasels. These lit- 
tle animals are more rapacious and 
blood-thirsty than any other among the 
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wild kindred. Like sheep-killing dogs, 
they do murder right and left in an in- 
satiable lust of blood. They are the rab- 
bit’s worst enemy. Once let a mink hap- 
pen on a fresh trail and he will follow 
his quarry for hours, in and out of bur- 
rows—wherever the trail may lead in 
fact. And the weasel is just as much in 
earnest in his hunting. 

When a boy I owned a dog—part 
hound, part collie—who would leave any 
sort of a trail to follow that of a mink 
and many the heavy, dark pelt we 
brought in on crisp evenings of fall and 
winter. I have met with several other 
of these mink dogs. There is no spe- 
cial breed, however ; they just happen, it 
seems. 

It is little use to attempt to hunt the 
animals without the aid of a dog and the 
sportsman must necessarily have re- 
course to traps or deadfalls. A No. 1% 
steel.trap is the proper size for mink; 
half a size smaller for weasel. A bait 
set is perhaps the surest method of en- 
ticing the animals into the steel jaws, 
This set is especially successful in Jan- 
uary and February when their natural 
food has become scarce. A piece of rab- 
bit or bird may be suspended on a stick 
some 2% ft. above the level and the trap 
placed beneath it; or the bait can be 
thrown into a small excavation with the 
trap at the entrance. In the latter set, 
dead branches should be so arranged as 
to necessitate the animal’s stepping upon 
the pan of the trap in order to get to the 
bait. Of course the trap must be located 
in a spot where either mink or weasel 
are in the habit of using. The trap itself 
is set in a slight depression, bringing its 
jaws just on a level with the surface of 
the ground. It is well to place several 
leaves beneath the trap and over it a 
very light covering of crumbling, de- 
cayed wood, chaff or even dead leaves. 
The spike at the end of the chain is to 
be driven into a small bush or a branch. 
Fastened to a fixed object, the animal 
would soon twist himself free. Mink 
and weasels often locate permanently in 
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rabbit burrows and even in drains, and 
traps placed at their regular place of en- 
trance and exit will ofttimes bring re- 
sults. These animals are much easier 
to trap than foxes, and at present mink 
pelts are much in demand and command 
a higher price than they have ever 
before been listed at. So, aside from the 
benefit accruing to the sporting interests, 
there is a direct monetary advantage to 
be gained. 

Hawks do away with comparatively 
little game; so little in fact that the profit 
the farmer derives from their industrious 
war on field mice, gophers and moles 
makes man heavily their debtor in the 
long run. As for those individuals— 
among them the Cooper and red- 
shéuldered hawk and goshawk—who, 
from acquiring a taste for barnyard 
fowls, have generally come to be called 
chicken hawks, it were best to let their 
fate rest entirely with the double-barrel 
gun behind the farmer’s door. Not one 
hunter in five hundred can be sure of 
the species of a hawk, even at short 
range; but a bird with a chicken or a 
gosling in its talons stands, or rather 
flies, self-convicted. 

Frank L., STICK. 


—— 


ILLINOIS FISHING INTERESTS. 








The Fish Commission of Illinois is ex- 
pecting to hatch out some 50,000,000 fish 
at its hatchery, already established at 
Havana on the Illinois River, and the 
one which will be established Oct. 1 at 
Waukegan on Lake Michigan. The Fed- 
eral Government will furnish a supply of 
25,000,000 spawn each year from Put-in- 
Bay, Mich., and the balance will be 
taken from the overflow of the river. 

State Fish Commissioner Cohen has 
received a telegram from O. E. Caldwell, 
chief fish warden of the State, dated at 
Havana, in which Mr. Caldwell states 
that he has 10,000,000 spawn in the jars 
there, and that they are doing finely. The 
fish hatched at Havana are pike-perch. 

At the Waukegan hatchery it is ex- 
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pected to hatch out 25,000,000 whitefish 
and trout, which are indigenous to low 
temperature, in trays. It will take from 
125 to 150 days to hatch out the white- 
fish at a temperature of from 33 to 34 
degrees, and 60 days to hatch out the 
trout. Mr. Cohen says: “We expect 
by the use of the steamer Jilinois, a tug 
boat and rowboats, supplied with seines, 
etc., to take out from the overflows of 
the river, after the season has ended, the 
little fish and place them in the lakes and 
rivers of the State. We will also collect 
spawn from the fishermen, paying them 
fair prices for the same, and fertilize 
the eggs and place them in jars made for 
that purpose. The citizens at Havana 
and Waukegan have given the State the 
sites for these hatcheries and have run 
pipes to them. No appropriation has 
been made by the State for this work, 
the money used being that obtained from 
licenses paid by the fishermen for nets 
and tags. This work will perpetuate the 
fish and save those that would perish by 
evaporation owing to the overflow of the 
Illinois River. With the population of the 
State increasing, and the fish decreasing, 
artificial propagation is the only means 
by which to increase the number of fish. 
It is estimated by the commission that 
80 per cent. of the fish will hatch out.” 


A BRACE OF FISH STORIES. 








Conrad Robertson, fisherman and first lieu- 
tenant on the staff of Judge M. J. Gordon, 
President of the Ananias Unprotected Asso- 
ciation of Spokane, recently let loose a few 
reminiscences to break the monotony of the 
camp-fire. 

‘*Tf you will take the time to investigate,’’ 
he said, ‘‘you will find that the full-stomached 
trout in your catch will outnumber the empty- 
stomached ones 10 to 1. This would seem to 
indicate that it is the trout which has already 
dined well that is eager for more, while the 
one which has not dined at all regards it with 
indifference. 

‘*And this odd circumstance is not confined 
to brook trout. I have observed it in other 
fish in Eastern streams. Pickerel not only 


swollen with food, but having the tails of 
fish they have since caught protruding from 
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their mouths (because there is as yet no room 
for the newly taken victims in the capacious 
maw) will yet voraciously seize the tempting 
live bait of the fisherman. Out of a catch of 
40 pickerel I saw taken through the ice one 
day last winter, only two were what one might 
call hungry. One of these had but one fish in 
its stomach—a small yellow perch—and the 
other had only two. The stomach of every 
other pickerel of the catch had perch and 
sunfish enough in it to make a satisfactory 
meal for a small family. One of these pick- 
erel, besides having in its stomach 3 smaller 
ones and 2 big sunfish, had captured a bull- 
head almost 6 inches in length. 

‘*Several years ago,’’ Mr. Robertson con- 
tinued, ‘‘I was engaged in work that took me 
twice a day to a trout brook region—once in 
the morning, going, and once in the afternoon, 
returning. There was a small bridge on the 
road over a spring run that came out of the 
thick alders on the upper side of the road and 
lost itself in a dense growth on the other side. 
Stopping my horse at this bridge one May 
morning, I parted the alders that hid the 
run below the bridge and saw that a pool 
of some depth lay in the stream, small and 
dark. It suggested a trout haunt. I hap- 
pened to have sticking in the band of my hat 
a trout hook, tied on a foot or so of gut; I 
fastened the gut to the end of my buggy whip, 
dug a fish worm out of the soft earth at the 
edge of the road, impaled it on the hook and 
stealthily parting the bushes gently angled for 
the trout I knew must be lying in that hid- 
den pool. The wriggling worm had scarcely 
touched the surface when there was a flash 
in the pool and a swirl of its dark waters. 
A few seconds later a good half-pound trout 
lay quivering on the grass at my feet. I tried 
my improvised tackle again, but, as I had sus- 
pected, to no purpose. My prize was the sole 
occupant of the pool. Returning toward even- 
ing, I fished the pool again, and, as I had ex- 
pected, landed another trout. I did not try for 
more, for experience and observation had 
taught me it would at that time be useless. 
But I felt confident of the morrow. The next 
morning, with the same tackle, I took from 
that pool another trout and another when I 
returned in the evening. Every day during 
that trout season (from May until July) I 
stopped at that little bridge, tied the gut-string 
hook to my whip, dug a worm at the roadside 
and angled in that pool. At the end of the 
season I gave the secret to my successor. Two 
years afterward I met him and he said the 
little hidden pool continued to yield one plump 
trout morning and evening, as it is doubtless 
doing yet if the conditions of that alder- 
choked spring run have not been changed. This 
prompt coming in of one fish as a tenant is a 
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way trout have and it is one of their mysteries 
that has always impressed me.’’ 


This pair of prima facie fakes may 
have some foundation in fact, but both 
seem to be stretched beyond the limit. 
It is well known that the pickerel is 
voracious, but hardly so disgustingly so 
as herein stated. However, the second 
story is rather pleasantly told, and its 
truthfulness may be suggested by the 
following theory. In the pool described 
there may have been a shelving rock, or 
two stones lying in the bottom side by 
side—either place affording a conveni- 
ent and safe resting place for a trout of 
a certain size. Or it may have been a 
crook in a submerged limb or cav‘ty 
under same. In such places a single 
trout will lie in wait for hours—pro- 
tected from its aquatic enemies and ad- 
verse currents by the objects mentioned. 
A smaller trout, entering the place, will 
be driven out by the larger one who finds 
the place just suited to his size. Con- 
ditions in the pool are adverse to either 
larger or smaller trout remaining in the 
pool, and the single one remains until 
the tempting bait comes within the range 
of his vision. Then follows a swift, 
eager dash and the refuge awaits the 


next tenant of equal size that comes 
along. 





THE very narrow line that exists be- 
tween instinct and reason in dogs has 
recently been exemplified in New York, 
where a dog owned by a fireman carried 
to safety five St. Bernard puppies that 
would otherwise have lost their lives. 
This reminds the writer of two instances 
that occurred in his own kennel, where 
a St. Bernard, seeing a number of pup- 
pies falling into the water in the ab- 
sence of the motker, carefully picked 
each one out of the pit and placed it in 
safety. The other instance was in the 
case of the stable being flooded, when 
the mother placed her puppies in the 
manger. A somewhat remarkable inci- 
dent in the latter case was that with her 
own two puppies was a retriever puppy 
to which she was acting as foster- 
mother, and this she left to be drowned. 
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LESLIE THE PEERLESS. 
THE STORY OF AN ARTFUL GUIDE. 
By F. L. HARDING. 
“I say, Budgett, old fellow, do you know any- 


thing about Dercum, the guide?” 
“What, Leslie Dercum?” 





“Yes. Has he any claims for renown in this 
boatman business? I heard you had him this 
spring.” 


“My. boy, sit down and hear the sad story. 
If I should exhibit distress, rage or amusement 
in the course of this harrowing narrative, par- 
don me. Ignore it. Reminiscence is a vivid 
process with me and my emotions are sus- 
ceptible. I did have Dercum for just one day. 
His big, beefy build urged his selection as an 
oarsman. I planned to save money from launch 
tows while Leslie’s bi- and tri-ceps skimmed our 
Rangely from point to point like a winged 
Mercury. His ingratiating. smile suggested 
cheerful companionship. He assured me that he 
began where Henshall left off as regards in- 
timate knowledge of Black Bass. What he knew 
of their family affairs would be a scandal in 
high life. He had poked about shamelessly into 
their most private habits. The mental processes 
of a school of bass was child’s play for Leslie. 

To cut short the tale a bit, we set out in great 
spirits with our handsome boatman greeting 
us boisterously at the dock. He suggested that 
we go eight miles up the lake to Great Meadow. 
He also added that the Dorothea was taking a 
large tow and he had arranged to join the string 
of boats. We didn’t fancy this usurpation of au- 
thority, plus a good plunk of the realm to the 
launch Captain and intimated our disapproba- 
tion to Leslie with firm civility. We had hired 
his. brawn for our motive power and would have 
no shirking.. Leslie was grieved. He said 
frankly he felt humiliated. He had not expected 
such suspicion. It was strongly against his 
personal inclination that he had foregone the 
splendid exercise of a brisk row; he would miss 
that. row sadly; he never let a day go by with- 
out a long pull across the lake; for our sport’s 
sake, he had deliberately jeopardized his usual 
hearty night’s sleep; but he unselfishly denied 
his private interests that we might get the 
cream of the fishing. We saved a full hour by 
the tow, thus securing the earlier morning when 
the bass were up and feeding. I interrupted his 
copious protestations by asking why we must 
go 8 miles to fish, anyhow. Then ensued five 
minutes minute detail of the geography of 
Great Pond and the delicate phases of the chang- 
ing seasons’ effects upon divers localities would 
have convinced a wooden Indian that there 
could be no choice but Great Meadow. It was 
plainly the sole chance and haste was imper- 
ative. 

Well, when we reached our destination Leslie 
anchored in a likely spot and then passed us 
each a small can ‘of worms and a box of frogs. 
He. carefully placed the landing net where I 
could reach-it. Without waiting for us to rig 
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up our tackle, he carefully arranged several 
seat cushions in the bow and lay down, shading 
his hat over his eyes and bringing out an old 
pipe. This cool proceeding about left me speech- 
less but I managed to get out a stinging rebuke. 
Leslie, from his improvised couch, calmly raised 
a warning fore-finger, whispering “Ssshh!” I 
was for pitching him overboard but somehow 
his manner impressed me toward moderation. 
In hushed tones he said, “Never move about in 
a boat when after bass. Keep perfectly quiet. 
Every time I should bait your hook there’s a 
vibration through the water for a long ways. A 
boatman netting a hooked fish creates tremors 
throughout the lake that radiate like wireless 
messages; there’s not a fish within 50 yds. that 
don’t notice it; they know what it means all 
right. Of course I’m losing a lot of sport, all 
cramped up here, uncomfortable, with sort of 
nothing to occupy my mind; I know my foot’ll 
go to sleep; but I wouldn’t move to ease it—no, 
sir—not me! Why, I—” 

“All right, Leslie,” I capitulated, awed with 
his monumental consideration. 

Leslie’s slumber was profound for 2 hours 
while we fished in moody silence with indiffer- 
ent success; I envied Leslie, being personally 
subject to insomnia. Our boatman seemed to 
be a lineal descendant of the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus. But about half after 11 my friend and 
I decided that a change of scene might brighten 
up our luck. I roused Leslie. I explained our 
amateurish plan to improve our fortune. The 
sad patient look in Leslie’s eyes as he lay un- 
moved in the bow was disconcerting. I felt un- 
comfortable and presumptious. He observed 
wearily that he scarcely endorsed the proposal. 
After baiting up the locality for three solid 
hours, it would be suicidal folly to leave it; it 
was dead against all the rules of the game. If 
I insisted, of course he would whisk us else- 
where in a twinkling; but the bass were doubt- 
less congregating at that very moment from all 
quarters, eager for the apparently permanent 
worm and frog emporium opened here. Tran- 
sient, restless fishing seldom scored. The steady 
stayers always won out. I know I should have 
apologized to Leslie for my inexperienced sug- 
gestion but pride forbade at the moment. I 
presently convinced myself that I was remiss, 
but on turning to make amends I found Leslie 
in a sweet sleep and so let it pass, trusting that 
he would overlook it. 

Before long the inner man made known the 
recurrence of meal time. With some trepida- 
tion I woke our faithful guide, requesting that 
we have lunch. There were a half-dozen sizable 
bass in the ice-box, suitable for a -chowder. 
Leslie showed a faint inclination to advise a 
further stay in such a promising place and a 
sportsman’s lunch on sandwiches. We politely 
said that temporarily we would forego the fur- 


ther angling prospects. Food was the sole ob- 
jective just then. 


Arriving on shore, Leslie took the prepara- 
tions in hand. He asked me casually to collect. 
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firewood, placing a heavy axe in my hand with 
a caution against rotten or sappy wood. My 
companion was detailed to scale and clean the 
bass, peel potatoes and onions, slice bread for 
toast and other affairs of small moment. Leslie 
reserved for himself the major labors of choos- 
ing a fire site, unpacking the basket from the 
hotel, sorting out the utensils,setc., etc. I was 
pretty well tuckered out after collecting about 
a cord or so of tough, staunch limbs and 
branches and lugging them through a tangled 
forest. My friend seemed somewhat fatigued— 
I was ashamed of him for it—over his trivial 
duties. Leslie, however, showed superb staying 
power. He was quite fresh and chatted with 
nonchalance. 

No one can question Leslie’s chowders. They 
are without doubt a treat. We ate heartily—the 
chef partaking with admirable sociability and 
freedom—and we pronounced the meal excel- 
lent. An unfortunate incident occurred then 
that rather marred the day. Leslie was sud- 
denly attacked with acute indigestion. He 
dosed himself with a half:pint out of our 
whiskey flask but was forced to lie flat on his 
back in the shade. We cleaned up the pots and 
pans and packed everything snugly in the boat, 
with frequent solicitations about our unfortu- 
nate guide’s condition; he bore his pain with 
heroic fortitude, essaying a witticism now and 
again to brave out his. nervous depression. It 
came time to re-embark. After reluctantly 
drinking the remainder of our spirits—it was 
plainly a distasteful necessity—he managed to 
get into the boat. My friend had a kind heart 
and took the oars. Leslie directed him to a 
certain shallow weedy pool. In my dark igno- 
rance it didn’t look to be a “bassy” locality. We 
baited up with expectation—and worms. 

I caught a fine perch, but, being out for small 
mouths, was about to cast the fish back, when 
Leslie grasped my arm. “Never throw a perch 
back!” he exclaimed; “I wouldn’t have had 
that fish thrown back for anything.” His relief 
was sincere and I became inquisitive. ‘Not 
throw ’em: back?” I ventured. A half-pitying 
smile crept about his lips. “No, not throw ’em 
back; we might as well quit and chase butter- 


flies. Throw back a catty or an eel all right— 


perch never.” He sat up and got out his own 
rod, carefully baiting on the finest worm in the 
boat. 

“Why not?” said I, with inane insistence. 
Leslie’s ennui was distressing. “Tell the others 
—that’s why!—peculiarity of perch.” 

I bowed before the Oracle. I had a good 
bite just then, any way. It proved to be another 
perch—a great fat fellow—and this time I slid 
it into the ice-box with the confidence of a vet- 
eran. My friend also secured a perch, apparent- 
ly cast in the same mould. Leslie took 6 in three 
minutes. This phenomenal luck was perhaps 
due to his using green frogs, which he produced 
from under his coat.. I noticed that our frogs 
were a dirty brown and inclined to leanness 
while Leslie’s glistened like the dew and were 


lecidedly embonpoint. I demurred with a ten- 
tative remonstrance. 

“Green frogs for perch,” observed the expert; 
“brown for bass. You want bass, I’ know; 
therefore I’m using these so as not to interfere 
with your sport. I couldn’t get a bass on this 
to save my —” He struck at a nibble, hooked 
his fish and jerked in a fine specimen of the 
small-mouthed black bass. Leslie was evidently 
astonished. ‘Must have used one of your frogs 
by mistake, I guess.” I assured him that he 
had not, having noted his baiting with care. 
“Fish is probably color-blind—some few are; 
but that don’t matter to you, for that kind is 
never gamy,” exclaimed the omniscient Leslie 
with a final air. 

By 4 o’clock we had 57 strapping big perch 
and 7 mediocre bass. Again I suggested a move 
to a more productive region from a bass point 
of view. Leslie opined that if we moved at all, 
it would have to be homeward; it took over 2 
hours to row home; it was a shame but we 
really ought to start back at once. “Why a 
shame?” I asked. 

“Did you ever fish up here from 5 to 6 ona 
cloudy afternoon like this?” was his reply. I 
answered that I had not. He said nothing but 
shook his head wisely, with glistening eye and 
smacking lips. “My friend and I, interpreting 
this to mean angling extraordinary, were imme- 
diately for staying by all means. Leslie started 
to pull up the anchor sorrowfully. “Don’t like 
to cross you, gentlemen, but I can’t row home 
so late at night.” It did seem a shame. Could 
nothing be done? 

Leslie murmured to himself as he lifted in 
the dripping anchor, “Of course, that there 
launch will be up here to pick up those 
other fellows about 6 o’clock.” “Just the 
thing!” exclaimed my friend; “Why didn’t we 
think of that?” So we stayed on, for Leslie 
firmly vetoed my plan to seek pastures new. 
“Perch till sunset, then the bass drive ’em all 
out. Why, iast year about this time a man from 
New York, just about dusk, took a hundred 
bass here in 40 minutes!” “Now, Leslie, my 
good fellow, your story is unique but not con- 
vincing.” “Yes, sir, no fake! he had a patent 
rod, a butt with 6 tips—looked like a fork. He 
used one in each hand. He was what you call 
ambiguous.” I recalled Leslie’s drastic treat- 
ment for dyspepsia and held my peace. Maine 
is prohibition—in spots—and one must be 
lenient with a convalescent, anyhow. 

To end the day’s story, when arriving home 
after a brisk tow we had 84 perch, magnified 
ten diameters above normal size as a rule, and a 
scant score of yearling bass. Leslie’s predicted 
run of luck about dusk had missed fire. “The 
fish were there all right,” he exclaimed; “TI 
knew it all the time. The secret is just this, 
gentlemen. I am convinced from years at this 
game that bass have fast days. I don’t wonder 
you’re surprised but it must be true. Those 
we got today were backsliders from the ranks. 
A strict orthodox bass wouldn’t look at a worm 
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today. I wouldn’t have put temptation in their 
way if I had known it this morning; I respect 
scruples wherever they are—I’d have staid 
home.” 

+ * oe * * * * 

In the evening I strolled down to the wharf, 
enjoying the cool breeze. Leslie was in con- 
versation with a friend. I listened, unobserved, 
by an oar-shed. “Yes,” drawled Leslie, “I’m 
dog-tired tonight. Clear to Great Meadow and 
back. Those two sports drive a man something 
shameful. They can’t fish a little bit! Couldn’t 
even catch cold. Couldn’t catch a lame fish in 
Cripple Creek! Oh! about that mess of perch 
in my boat? You can have ’em for ten cents 
apiece.” 

“All right, Leslie; I’ll take perch whenever 
you strike ’em,” replied his companion, the 
Hotel Steward. 





_— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








THE CHiIcaco GUN EXCHANGE, 6419 So. Sanga- 
mon St., Chicago, make a specialty of new and 
used guns, which they offer at extremely low 
prices. They also make exchanges, and as the 
members of this firm are experts, our readers can 
write them in the full confidence that their letters 
will receive more than ordinarily competent atten- 
tion. Send in your address for descriptive list 
of slightly used and second-hand guns. 


* * 7 


THE CO-OPERATIVE Raw Four Co., 214 Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., are thoroughly equipped for 
business. Victor Slesinger, treasurer of this com- 
pany—who has been in the fur business in Michi- 
gan for over 38 years and who is well-known to 
the trapping fraternity—will personally sort all 
shipments consigned to this firm. This should 
certainly interest our trapper friends in all parts 
of the country. Write for copy of ‘‘ Facts on 
Raw Furs,’’ list of prices, etc. 

ss 8 

WHILE the ‘‘ lean horse ’’ may win the race, 
there are many instances where man and woman- 
kind are afflicted with excessive thinness, which 
is both discomforting and annoying, and while 
hop tonic may produce flesh, it is not as a rule 
well distributed. The proposition of The Protone 
Co., 448 Protone Bldg., Detroit, Mich., is cer- 
tainly liberal and should attract the attention of 
our readers. A new scientific discovery, this—a 
treatment which, without special dieting, induces 
nutrition, increases cell-growth, perfects the assim- 
ilation of food, and as a necessary result builds 
up muscle and solid, healthy flesh; in this way 
rounding out the figure without injury to the 
most delicate system. The Protone Co. certainly 
have confidence in the effectiveness of their treat- 
ment and will send to any one using coupon 
which appears in their advertisement a free 50-ct. 
package of Protone. 

* * *& 

A DOUBLE-BARRELLED single-trigger shotgun that 

a girl can use and that any Nimrod would be 





AFIELD. 


proud of—such is the latest product of the 
Hunter Arms Company. The new gun is a 20- 
gauge L. C. Smith and is certainly a beauty— 
perfect in balance, correct in its lines and weigh- 
ing only 5% to 6 pounds. The Hunter brothers 
spent 18 months in making a complete set of 
tools before a single one of these guns was 
turned out. This new 20-gauge will be made in 
No. 0 and better grades, and the sportsman can 
have anything that he may want in the way of 
pattern, from cylinder to full choke. The gun 
is supplied with or without automatic ejector, 
and is so constructed that the Hunter One-trigger 
can be fitted to it. Friend John Hunter writes 
us that this little 20-gauge Smith is not a 16- 
gauge frame cut down and called a twenty, 
but that it is correctly made from the foundation 
up—stock, lock and barrels. 

* x * 

Some of our foremost Northwestern trap-shots 
are entered for the first registered tournament of 
the Spokane Gun Club, Nov. 24 and 25. There 
will be 10 events of 20 targets each day, with 
prizes in every event and $20 added to the win- 
ner, and a trophy cup to the highest average 
winner. Professionals permitted to shoot for 
targets only. Many entries are expected from 
Oregon, Idaho, Washington, British Columbia, 
Alberta and Montana. Such men as Earl Farmin 
of Sand Point (who won honors at the Anaconda 
shoot—tying Fred Gilbert in the contest and de- 
feating the best amateurs in the United States) 
will compete. Dr. Perdy and Ed Alice have also 
signified their intentions of attending the meet 
and the best shots from Harrington and Odessa 
will also be here. We hear that the grounds 
where the shoot will be held have the finest 
background of any place in the United States 
and the tournament promises to be a noteworthy 
one in many respects. 
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THE RAINO JACKET. 





At this season of the year you may expect 
rain, and to avoid needless colds, you must keep 
dry. The fabric of which the Raino Jacket is 
made is neither rubber that peels and cracks, nor 
is it a slicker, which soon becomes sticky and 
offensive. Raino is a chemically prepared cloth 
that is practically indestructible, if given fair 
treatment. It will withstand much rough usage 
and is absolutely waterproof. The jacket is lined 
with Khaki—the lining forming large game 
pockets, with pockets in plenty added. The Raino 
Jacket is also made to special order with the 
lining on the outside—giving an advantage to the 
hunter, in that it will not rustle when coming in 
contact with underbrush. The fiercest north wind 
cannot penetrate this fabric—giving still another 
advantage to Raino. The Raino Jacket weighs 
less than 4 Ibs. and is invaluable for hunting, 
fishing, yachting, motor-boating, automobiling, 
railroading, ranch life and in fact all outdoor 
pursuits. The Raino Co., 740 So. Halsted St., 


Chicago, will send samples and free Book of 
Styles upon application. 
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PHEASANTS 


I have now for sale a superb flock of English Ring 
Neck Pheasants. Just right for breeding this coming sea- 
son; all nice, tame, hand raised birds, larger and worth 
twice as much as the imported wild ones. I also have for 
sale a nice lot of full plumage, golden and silver pheasants ; 
also 1908 hatch of these varieties. 

I take pleasure in announcing that the first edition of 
my catalog, on which I have been working for some time 
past, is now ready. 

This book is 7x10 inches in size, containing over sixty 
pages—forty of which are full-page color plates and half- 
tones of pheasants, wild ducks, etc., together with a full 
description of these birds, their habits, habitat and char- 
acteristics. Also half-tone engravings of breeding pens, 
brooder coops, coops for setting hens and other appliances 
of my perfection which are used on the farm, including a 
list of special feeds. In fact this elegant book shows by 
true photographic illustrations how pheasants, wild ducks, 
etc., are raised in immense numbers on the largest and 
most successful game propagating farm in the world. 

Many other valuable features are incorporated between 
its covers, making it the most complete and artistic work 
of the kind ever presented. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that this catalog 
which has entailed so much work, research and expense, 
was not designed to be aimlessly circulated, but is intended 
only for those who will value and appreciate an effort not 
only of a thoroughly practical nature, but of true artistic 
worth as well. 

To achieve this result I have resorted to the expedient 
of making a charge of $1.00 per copy. On receipt of the 
price, a copy will be forwarded to you, together with a cer- 
tificate good for one dollar to apply on any purchase you 


* may make of me at any time, so in reality this beautiful 


and valuable work is free to all my customers. 


WALLACE EVANS, 


Game Propagating Farm, Oak Park, Ill. 








KARR PORTABLE HOUSES 


Suitable for Summer Cottages, Winter Dwellings, 
Garages, Etc. The only Portable House with 
steel frame. Substantially constructed. Ready 
made in sections. Erected in a few hours. 

WE MAKE ALL SIZES, 
Save expense and avoid “guess work” on cost 


of your building. 
Four-room house $275 and upwards. 





This six-room house, $475. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
KARR PORTABLE HOUSE C0O., 





695 Belle Plaine Ave., Chicago, Ills. 














Place Your Orders for Loaded Shells 


NOW. 





The Game Season is here and 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD 


To run the Risk of being disappointed. 


THEREFORE» 


Send in your specifications 
to your Local Dealer for 
Shells loaded with 


DU PONT BRANDS 


of Shotgun Smokeless Powder 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 

“NEW SCHULTZE” 

HAZARD SMOKELESS 
“NEW E. C. ((MPROVED)” 


(All “Bulk” Powders) 
OR 


“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS 


THE ONLY “DENSE” POWDER 
MADE IN AMERICA. 


If YOUR Dealer can’t supply 
you, write us AT ONCE and 
we will tell you WHO CAN. 





E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY, - 
Established 1802. Wilmington, Del, 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield” 
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OUR FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION. 
*¢ FacH number of Sports AFIELD is read with 


interest,’’ writes Hon. Dudley Long, U. S. Cus- 
toms Collector at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., ‘‘ and 


I must say that I enjoy it more than any pub- . 


lication of the kind; so continue to give us lots 
of hunting, fishing and camping stories. We are 
having good duck shooting here at present. The 
teal and wood ducks are gone and the red-heads 
and bluebills are now. with us, with the butter- 
balls and golden-eyes yet to come. We also have 
lots of mallards in the lakes and marshes north 
of here, but it is very hard to get many mallards. 
Partridges and rabbits are also thick this fall. 
Am enclosing herewith a picture which I took 
of our hunting camp on Mink River.’’ 


We thank you sincerely, Mr. Long; and as a 
slight token of our appreciation, have printed the 
photo on the front cover of the present issue.— 
EDITOR. 


_— 
oe 


SPORT IN THE EASTERN PROVINCES. 





The salmon fishing on the great Restigouche 
Matapedia, Miramichi and Nepisiguit Rivers 
of New Brunswick has on the whole been favor- 
able during 1908. In the early part of the season 
the rivers were high but suddenly, about the 1st 
of July, the waters fell and continued to fall 
until they were almost too low for good sport. 
This does not make so much difference in an 
ordinary summer—for constant rains bring the 
rivers back to normal conditions; but this sum- 
mer was so hot and so little rain fell in the 
northern part of the. Province that fish which 
had not gone up the rivers before the sudden fall 
of water early in July could not get up the 
smaller branches. In the main Restigouche and 
Miramichi, the Matapedia, Cascapedia, Upsal- 
quitch and Nepisiguit, the largest part of the 
spring run of salmon were fortunately in the 
rivers before the fall of water and the sport 
continued good until about Aug. 1, when the 
water became so warm that it was difficult to 
get them to rise to a fly. Some splendid fishing 
was, however, done on all the rivers. 

One thing is noticeable and I am glad to see 
it. Poaching on the best of the salmon rivers is 
almost a thing of the past. The guides now 
recognize that their living depends on good re- 
sults from the salmon streams and they are as 
careful of them as if the rivers formed part of 
their own private property. 

There are many enquiries from hunters, and 
New Brunswick will be the great field for sports- 
men this autumn. Nova Scotia should not be 
despised, however. Good hunting with few re- 
strictions can be found there, and it will pay 
hunters to write to the Advertising Dept. of the 
Intercolonial Railway, Moncton, New Brunswick, 
for advice—the head men of this road being 
all sportsmen. EDWARD HICKSON. 

Moncton, N. B. 


AFIELD. 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


H. E. SNYDER made the perfect score of 25 
straight at the recent Kansas City shoot, winning 
the Championship event. He used U. M. C. shells 
and a Remington pump gun. 

= * * 


BUNIONS are painful, but it is not necessary to 
suffer. Write the Fischer Mfg. Co., 934 Third 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., and get the facts about the 
Fischer Bunion Protector which is sent on 10 
days’ free trial. No pay if it fails. 

e * * 


If interested in furs and baits, a 25-cent trial 
size of Better Bait will give you some idea of its 
value on your trap line. Herman Reel, 119 West 
Water St., Milwaukee, Wis., is the manufacturer. 
He also buys raw furs and solicits your name 
and address. Send in your name, and if you men- 


tion Sports AFIELD you will receive a pattern 
for a mink stretching board, free of charge. 


* * ca 


FRANK MARTIN, fur dresser and dyer, 485 Pros- 
pect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., has had over 23 years’ 
practical experience, his factory being equipped 
with the latest modern machinery. He is pre- 
pared to dress, dye and mount furs of all kinds, 
also making coats, gloves, robes and rugs. Mr. , 
Martin’s work is unexcelled in quality, which has 
doubtless been the secret of his success. His 
prices are very reasonable for first-class work 
and our readers should write for price-list and 
further information. 


-— 





WON BY DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS. 


Last week at Lock Haven, Pa., Dave Herold 
broke 147 ex 150, with an unfinished run of 101 
straight—using Dead Shot Smokeless powder. At 
Dover, in the 100-bird race for the Championship 
of Delaware, H. S. Welles tied for high score 
with 95 ex 100—using Dead Shot Smokeless. At 
the big New Castle shoot, C. H. Henline of Brad- 
ford, Pa., tied in Handicap with 47 ex 50 from 
the 20-yards mark—using Dead Shot Smokeless. 
Later, at Edgewater, N. J., H. S. Welles was 
high with 142 ex 150—using Dead Shot Smoke- 
less—and breaking 95 out of last 100—a particu- 
larly high score for these grounds. 


——— 


DOVE SHOOTING IN TENNESSEE. 


The open season for doves is now on in Ten- 
nessee and the sport is fine. I am shooting a 
16-gauge 26-inch barrels No. 2 Krupp gun, made 
by the Ithaca Gun Co., and I find that it gets ’em 
right along in competition with the 12-gauge 
longer range guns. I am now using my third 
Ithaca; so you can see that I am somewhat at- 
tached to this make. I consider the Ithaca the 
best gun I ever used, and I have shot many of 
the standard makes. R. L. JEFFERSON. 

Franklin, Tenn. 








